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Ant. 1.— Notice of the Right Reverend William White, D.D., 
one of the Founders of the Society for Alleviating the 
Miseries of Public Prisons. 


Tne subject of our notice was so generally known as the 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, that it would not be necessary to occupy the 
time of our readers with any account of his ecclesiastical 
character, even if such narrative were consistent with the 
design of our Journal. Such of our readers as may desire to 
peruse his biography at length, are referred to the interesting 
‘ Memoir,” by the Rev. Bird Wilson, D.D.* 

We propose to devote our brief article mainly to a notice of 
this distinguished and venerable citizen of Pennsylvania as one 
of the founders of our Society, and for half of a century our 
zealous, intelligent, and dignified presiding officer. 

William White was born in Philadelphia on the last day of 
the year 1747, old style (4th April, 1748). Ils father, Colonel 
Thomas White, emigrated from London to this city after the 
death of his first wife, and married Esther, the widow of Mr. 
John Newman—her maiden name was Hewlings. ‘Two chil- 








* Published by Kay and Brother, Philadelphia, 1539. 
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dren were the issue of this marriage—William, the subject of 
our notice, and Mary, who married the celebrated financier of 
our Revolution, Robert Morris, Esq. 

His mother was a woman of excellent understanding, with 
sincere but unostentatious piety—and to her religious instruc- 
tions and persuasive example may be justly attributed much of 
that admirable Christian character which he displayed so 
signally throughout his life. 

We have not space to expatiate on the events of his early 
years. In 1776, we find him coming forward as a friend to 
the cause of the independence of his country, and taking the 
oath of allegiance to the new government. _In the following 
year, when reverses and defeats had discouraged and intimi- 
dated so many of our statesmen, he hesitated not for a moment 
to accept the conspicuous and dangerous post of chaplain to 
the Continental Congress; which office he held until the re- 
moval of the seat of government to Washington. Neither can 
we here describe him as the friend and favourite pastor of 
Washington—as the active member and promoter of numerous 
religious, charitable, literary, and scientific associations. 

In the year 1786, a number of our influential citizens met 
for the purpose of reorganizing the Prison Society, which had 
been suspended by the troubles of the Revolution, and elected 
William White their President; an office which he held with 
undiminished zeal and usefulness until his death—constant in 
his attendance at the meetings, where the extent of his informa- 
tion, the clearness of his judgment, and the benevolence of his 
character justly acquired for him an influence of great value 
in determining the future character of the Society. As a pre- 
siding officer he was impartial, courteous, and dignified; and 
doubtless contributed in an eminent degree to the harmonious 


action of the association at a period when unanimity was 
almost indispensable 











a period when that mighty controversy 


first commenced between benevolent and intelligent reformers 
and the supporters of an antiquated and inhuman penal code— 
a code as variant with sound policy as with Christianity. 
Reformers of prisons in those days had to encounter the oppo- 
sition of the interested, the sneers of the conceited, the apathy 
of the indolent, and the lukewarmness even of their nominal 
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supporters. The details of the controversy and the triumph 
(at least in some degree) of the principles of the Society have 
become history, and to such history published by the Society 
we refer the reader for further details, if he desire to appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the conflict, or the grandeur of the 
victory. In many of the memorials and other documents of 
the Society may be traced the characteristic style of the vene- 
rable President. Nor did he confine his efforts to presiding 
over the deliberations or directing the pen of the Society; in 
the more active, more onerous, and more repulsive labours of 
the Acting Committee, he earnestly co-operated. In visiting, 
and counselling, and teaching prisoners—in relieving their 
several necessities, in ministering to the sick, and endeavouring 
to turn even the last glance of the dying heavenward, he 
oflered a beautiful illustration of that religion which he pro- 
fessed. In conjunction with the late Dr. Rogers (also one of 
the founders of the Society), he introduced, for the first time in 
America, divine service (in which he officiated at great per- 
sonal risk at that period) in our prisons. When the fatal 
pestilence of 1793 pervaded our city, when so many fled with 
dismay, he remained at his post, standing between the living 
and the dead—consoling the afflicted, relieving the sick, and 
directing the last hopes of the dying. Again, when the cholera 
prevailed, was he found at his post; and although eighty-five 
years of age, active and energetic as he had been nearly half 
of a century previously. He died in his eighty-ninth year. 


“Asa child, as a boy, as a man, he was noted for his cood- 
ness. He appeared, indeed, to be constitutionally calm, mode- 
rate, and benevolent: so that it has been suppos sed that he had 
little to overcome by the aid and influence of religion: a con- 
clusion not warranted by the fact that such was the charac ter 
which he evidently possessed from a very early period of life. 
For this was the consequence of the timely and deep impres- 
sions of religious truth on his heart. And indications might 
occasionally be observed of feelings which, had they not been 
subjected to such influences, might have led to the formation of 
a different character. Such were the uniform respect and 
affection for him, and such the consequent exemption from 
inimical opposition and other causes of irritation, it he was 
seldom exposed to incidents which arouse angry or resent! ful 
feelings. 
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“From the same temperament of his mind and constitution, 
his religious feelings appeared calm and moderate, and desti- 
tute of that ardour and strength which are, by many, thought 
the necessary accompaniments and indications of a true and 
effective knowledge and experience of the transforming in- 
fluence of religious truth. But, though calm and moderate, 
they were deeply seated, sincere, steady, serene. ‘There is the 
less reason to question their reality and power, from the cir- 
cumstance that, in matters not immediately connected with 
religion, his feelings were of the like character. ‘They were 
not ardent or violent on such subjects or occasions, while they 
were found to be cool and moderate on those of religion: which 
might perhaps justify a belief that they were not genuine, in the 
latter case. As displ: ryed in his social, domestic, and most in- 
timate and friendly intercourse, they were of the same kind. 
Throughout the whole there was complete and beautiful con- 
sistenc V. 

“His whole life, from infancy to extreme old age, spent in one 
community, neither that community, nor an individual either 
there or elsewhere, has even a whisper r against him. So igno- 
rant was he, personally, of evil—so far from conceiving how 
widely and in how many ways it operates, that he was as free 
from suspicion of others as from guile in his own bosom: 
indeed he was often too reluctant in the caution which foresees 
the natural workings of human motives. ‘Thus pre-eminent in 
all good qualities and dispositions, it is not wonderful that his 
character was allowed by every one to have been that of a 
perfect man, and an upr icht. 

“Jn his intercourse with his family and relatives he mani- 
fested an affection tender, constant, and judicious; and he 
received from all of them the reverence and attachment so 
justly due. His general social intercourse was distinguished 
by benevolence and urbanity, flowing from a heart dis sposed to 
promote the happiness and gratification of all around him. 
With these he possessed a delic acy of feeling which made him 
instinctively shrink from any thing that might wound the feel- 
ings of others. His soc lety was sought by old and young, and 
by each sex. His conversation, in which he readily and freely 


engaged and took pleasure, was cheerful, animated, and full of 


anecdotes relating to the interesting scenes which he had him- 
self beheld at diflerent periods of his life, and the numerous 
persons of distinction with whom he had formerly been ac- 
quainted. For his memory was retentive and accurate, not 
only with respect to facts occurring in early life, which is not 
uncommon in aged men—but also to those of more recent 
occurrence, which is more unusual. Religion was readily 
made the topic of conversation whenever an occasion oflered 
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appearing to promise good from the introduction of its truths. 
But it was contrary to his principles, and thought by him inju- 
dicious, and seldom productive of beneficial results, to press 
them constantly into notice, without regard to suitable opportu- 
nities. ‘The deportment of all tow ards him was easy and un- 
restrained, but respectful and affectionate: the dignity of his 
character and manners repressing any approach to undue fami- 
liarity. With all this mildness and suavity, he could, when the 
occasion demanded, reprove with severity—with great skill, in 
consequence of his correct knowledge and judgment of the 
principles of human nature, and with much efficacy; either by 
words, or by marked silence and disapprobation, or other indi- 
cations of his sentiments. Such a deportment, and such dis- 
positions and character attracted, as they were naturally 
adapted to do, the friendship and affection of all who knew him. 
No man, probably, could be more free than he was from expe- 
riencing the enmity of others, or more remote from enmity to 
them. 

“Towards Christians of other denominations Dr. White 
was tolerant and liberal; and with many of them sustained a 
friendly and intimate intercourse.” . + . . “He felt and 


showed a proper deference and respect for the opinions of 


others; and was deliberate and cautious in forming his own; 
but, when once formed, they were steadily adhered to and 
acted upon. , 

“ Modesty and humility appeared in his w whole life and con- 
versation—in his deportment in every station. Possessed of an 
unusual degree of personal influence, and of acknowledged 
eminence, he was perfectly unassuming, and apparently uncon- 
scious, certainly unostentatious, of both. Both also were 
received unsought; and both were probably much increased 
by this very cause. He even felt pain at receiving compli- 
ments on his own usefulness or attainments ; though they were 
not designed merely as such, or uttered in his presence, but 
expressed with sincerity and truth in letters or publiontions: r 

« An intellectual quality, possessed by him in a very eminent 
degree, and improved by close observation and e experience, 
contributed largely to the good results of that prudence, and to 
the increase of his usefulness to the Church—I mean his accu- 
rate discrimination of the characters of men; in which he was 


seldom mistaken, when he had reasonable opportunities of 


forming a judgment. He was not hasty or rash in adopting 
his opinion, or disposed to entertain prejudic es, or to persevere 
in a mistaken judgment. The most perfect candour towards 
all was his aim and desire. 
“Being placed in a very extensive parish, as well as in a 
large diocese, his active duties were numerous and arduous, 
1* 
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and necessarily occupied much of his time. Yet he was ena- 
bled to devote much also to the labours of his study. It has 
often excited surprise that he was able to effect so much. But 
the causes were his great and unintermitted industry—his exact 
method in the employment of his time—his strict punctuality 
in complying with every engagement (for which he was 
remarkable, and often produced “the like habit in those with 
whom he had intercourse in business)—the ease with which he 
could fix his mind intently « 
clearness and rapidity of his conception. These habits and 
powers continued unimpaired until his last illness. 

“In relieving distress, and in other exercises of charity, he 
was benevolent and liberal. Yet his revenues were not large ; 
his family became numerous ; and his station exposed him to 
many unavoidable expenses.” . . . . “The remark has 
been made, that ‘Bishop White enjoyed a revenue beyond a 
monarch’s command—his daily income was beyond human 
computation. If he went forth, age paid him the tribute of 
affectionate respect, and children “rose up and called him 
blessed.”* The general sentiment applauded and concurred 
with the just and beautiful commendation.’ "— Life by Dr. Wilson. 





Art. I1.—Communication between Prisoners. 


No one acquainted with the history of prison reform can 
have failed to perceive the importance of our present topic with 
respect to all of the plans and efforts which have been directed 
to the improvement of prison discipline. Since the attention of 
philanthropists has been fixed upon the two systems which have 
lately been contending for the public preference, a special pro- 
minence and a precise form have been given to the subject of 
intercommunication, which render necessary as frequent and 
detailed a consideration of it as our space and general duties 
will admit. Something has been said of it in former numbers, 
and we now propose asking the impartial judgment of our 
readers upon a few additional suggestions. The policy of in- 
troducing them in this place is confirmed by the persistence of 
our opponents in New England, who from time to time revise 


and publish insufficient assertions and inferences, which we are 
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forced to designate as careless and pernicious sophisms.  In- 
deed, one of the most remarkable features of the pending con- 
troversy has been that the supporters of the Auburn régime 
have rested upon ambiguities and false assumptions which time 
has successively dissipated; while the friends of the Pennsyl- 
vanian plan, commencing with a simple and well-founded doc- 
trine, have gathered strength and encouragement during each 
year of experience. Hostile assertions gravely made in ad- 
vance of trial, and reiterated during the first periods of experi- 
ment, have yielded to the touchstone of truth—new shapes of 
protestation and prophecy have come and gone like shadows,— 
direct opposition has given way to comparison on similar 
grounds, and at length we are on the eve of that final reduction 
of the whole debate, which is to determine upon a few elemen- 
tary principles the merits of the rival claims. Amongst the 
last resorts of the advocates of associate labour, is an attempt 
to implicate the Eastern Penitentiary of this State in one of the 
leading objections to the silent system; the nature and value of 
which we hope briefly to expose in this article. 

When the prisons of Europe and America became the sub- 
jects of benevolent scrutiny on the part of Howard and of 
others who aspired to share with him the satisfaction and the 
honour of reform, it was universally recognised as a primary 
requisite that prisoners should be classified. Forced together 
in the most dangerous as well as disgusting association, (the 
distinctions of age, sex, and character being wholly disre- 
garded,) convicts and untried persons seemed to have been 
congregated in small apartments at the expense of the state with 
a single view to their mutual injury. The detai!s of those hor- 
rible intermixtures which stimulated the ardour of the reformers 
have been so often printed that we gladly abstain from their 
recital. ‘The separation of the sexes, of the old from the young, 
of the untried from the convicted, of the hardened offender from 
the novice in crime, were the preparatory steps of that grand 
consummation which has guided and is guiding the civilized 
nations. In proportion to the number and minuteness of ob- 
servers the initiatory idea was developed and refined until, in 
the best institutions, no one doubted that it was indispensable to 


the welfare of the incarcerated, and to the security of society 
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at large, that, instead of classification, there should be effected 
an isolation of prisoners. The evidence was irresistible that to 
tolerate an interchange of thought and feeling amongst con- 
victs was to trammel if not to bar their reformation. At this 
stage began that divergence of plans which has occasioned the 
establishment of the two kinds of prisons of which the peniten- 
tiary at Auburn and that at Philadelphia have been the leading 
examples. In the former, convicts are associated by day in the 
same apartment, and are to be restrained from intercourse by 
the fear of punishment; in the latter, each prisoner is separated 
by day and by night from other prisoners and from all other 
persons whose approach to him would jeopard the efficacy of 
wholesome discipline. The object of both plans is, in this re- 
spect, the same, viz.: the perfection of the original idea of sepa- 
ration from contaminating influences. The progress thus 
stated has been verified in England, France, and Switzerland, 
as completely as in the United States; and we are now wit- 
nessing in the transatlantic countries that last stage of advance- 
ment which we were the first to reach and to sanction with the 
entire force of legislation.* What we desire to have borne in 
mind by the reader is, that the groundwork of amelioration has 
constantly been urged by all parties to be the prevention of 
communication amongst prisoners. Other things being equal, 
the extent to which this is secured in any penitentiary would be 
a fair test of the degree of perfection which that institution had 
attained; and unless, by the methods necessary for the mainte- 
nance of a selected form of discipline, evils are incurred which 
disturb the comparison, we are warranted in concluding that to 


be the best form if it excels in the particular under conside- 
ration. 





* The writer of the critique upon Professor Tellkampf’s Essay, (No. II. of this 
Journal,) uses a phraseology which may seem at variance with our text. It will 
be found, however, that he refers to peculiarities of the Professor’s assertions which 
give a stronger meaning than we have designed to convey; and that, in sub- 
stance, we shall adduce further reasons for denying the accuracy of the essay in 
relation to the topic in hand. The characteristic of the Pennsylvanian system is 
too striking to allow of any close assimilation with its rival; and it is only with 
reference to the ultimate object, not to the means or practical effect, that we speak 
ofany resemblance. In any case, however, we cannot be expected to adopt the 
phraseology, or even the reasoning, of every article published in this Journal. 
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Sufficient experience has been enjoyed to enable us to com- 
pare practically the silent or associate system with that which, 
from its peculiarly stringent precautions is known, par excel- 
lence, as the separate system. If it were proper after actual 
experiment to appeal to inference a priori, the very nature of 
the case would seem to indicate the improbability of any serious 
rivalry between the two plans of restraint. The one assembles 
a number of criminals whose ingenuity has been sharpened by 
the most favourable exercise, and whose perceptions, quickened 
already by passion and the instinct of self-preservation, are sti- 
mulated afresh by the character of the supervision to which 
they are subjected. A union of labour, a periodical contact of 
bodies, and the unavoidable paucity of superintendents, offer 
facilities for the realization of many devices. ‘The dependence 
of indulgence upon mere success as respects the keeper, main- 
tains in unceasing activity the powerful impulse towards social 
interchanges. To divert or elude the attention of a man charged 
with the repression of so many anxious minds, a man whose 
vigilance cannot be incessant and human, appears no difficult 
feat on the part of such persons as must constitute the subjects 
of his charge. 

Perhaps we cannot do better than begin with the statement 
of Miss Dix.* —“ All know that in prisons on the Auburn plan 
the most complete mutual knowledge is possessed, and that to a 
great extent. Communication in fact, in most of these prisons, 
as at Charlestown, is almost as free as at a county jail. The 
prisoners are perfectly familiar with each other’s history, and 
with many circumstances not occurring in the shops and 
yards. I do not think that any closeness of discipline can pre- 
vent all communication, at least in the largest prisons. I know 
well this has never been eflected, either at Auburn or Sing Sing. 
At Wethersfield, where the discipline is close, and the prisoners 
fewer, it may be done more successfully.” 

Professor Lieber says: “I am convinced that the prisoners 
in Auburn penitentiaries do commune with each other. My 
conviction is formed upon my personal experience,—upon the 
statement of wardens and chaplains of Auburn prisons,—and 





* Remarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline in the United States, p. 78, 2d ed, 
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upon the admission of every former inmate of one of those 
penitentiaries. Whenever I have spoken on this subject (pri- 
soners communing together) with convicts, they have admitted 
the fact with a promptness as if the contrary were out of the 
question.” Speaking of a convict, of whom he made inquiry, 
the Professor says: “ He told me that they knew the names of 
the new-comers, their sentence and offence, and agree on 
points of rendezvous after discharge.”’* 

The testimony of such of the inmates of the Pennsylvanian 
penitentiaries as have previously been confined in silent prisons 
(and the number is very large) has been uniform, that inter- 
communication is easy, and exists toa great extent. During 
the most cruel periods of the administration of the New York 
prisons it was not otherwise. An authority amounting to 
despotism on the part of under-keepers, a prompt and unwa- 
vering infliction following discovery, were unequal to the re- 
pression of natural impulse and malicious design on the part of 
the convicts. Every where the same result is disclosed. ‘The 
Penitentiary of Geneva, of which so much has been heard 
abroad, and in which could be accommodated only about sixty 
prisoners—which has had the advantage of classification and 
a numerous superintendence, has presented no better fruit. <A 
series of inquiries, directed by M. Moreau-Christophe, have 
shown that the rule of silence is broken in a multitude of par- 
ticulars. A prisoner, considered as one of the best, thus 
expressed himself : 


“Tf I chose to disorganize the workshop, it would rest 
entirely with myself. One has alw ays some scraps of paper 
at control; but what is to prevent writing on a piece of 
leather? If we have no ink, we can use blacking ; besides, 


* Mr. Adshead, in his recent work on Prisons and Prisoners, tells us further, 
that one of the convicts at Sing Sing said to him: “ They call this the Silent 
System; I can tell you whether it is so or no—we soon get acquainted with new- 
comers, and know what they are in for.” 

The reports of punishments for talking, swearing, and like offences, show that 
all the severities practised in this country have been ineffectual. The reader is, 
however, requested to notice, that these are the least artificial modes of violation, 
and must from their very nature attract more than others the attention of keepers, 
It would, therefore, be fallacious to compare these alone with the reports of our 
own penitentiaries. 
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hasn’t everybody red ink at the ends of his fingers? They 
write in this way at Lausanne, where | passed six months. 
Not a day passes without the exchange of words. During six 
or seven years I have committed more than five hundred 
breaches of silence, and I have been punished only once. These 
infractions have bad no serious results ; but they may have, 
and they will have, whenever there is a determination to do 


evil.” 

Similar answers were given by other prisoners; and when 
we remember that all these disorders occurred in an establish- 
ment containing so small a number of convicts, superintended 
by fifteen persons regularly employed, in addition to the volun- 
tary intervention of others and a list of sixty-two visiters, we 
may well doubt the possibility of greater success in a prison 
like Sing Sing which contains from eight hundred to one 
thousand criminals. One of the most interesting reports which 
have reached us is that of the Penitentiary of Lausanne, in the 
history of which we find the motives which influenced the 
founders of the separate system working through opposing 


circumstances and receiving strength from the experience of 


each year. The tardiness of mind there shown in yielding to 
the instruction furnished by incontestable fact is scarcely less 
than that of our opponents in the United States, and excites in us 
a feeling of gratitude that at so early a period the foresight and 
good judgment of the reformers in Pennsylvania spared us the 
embarrassments of a similar struggle. The French Minister 
of the Interior having commissioned M. Moreau-Christophe to 
visit and examine in detail the prison at Lausanne, that distin- 
guished gentleman obtained amongst other things a written 
account from Mr. Roud, who had devoted twelve years of his 
life to the improvement of the penitentiary. Our translation 
will occupy a large space, but we are sure that it will not be 
an unprofitable employment of our pages. 


“The same regulation was adopted in the simultaneous 
origin of the two establishments cf Lausanne and Geneva. 
That regulation rested upon the admission of these three points: 
isolation of the condemned during the night, silent union in the 
workshops during the day, liberty of communication in the 
yards and refectories during the hours devoted to recreation 
and meals. This was in our opinion the ne plus ultra of re- 
form. It was unanimously thought that absolute silence was a 
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measure as impracticable as dangerous. Indeed it was not 
without hesitation that the correctionnels were subjected to the 
common discipline. 

“ During the first years, the greater part of them were occu- 
pied in the cultivation of the grounds surrounding the prison; 
and however imperfect this system may have been, it never- 
theless produced, comparatively with that which it substituted, 
very gratifying results. It carried us so much in advance of 
the old discipline, that we thought ourselves near perfection. 
We soon discovered, however, that it was far from eflecting 
all which it had at first promised. ‘The number of reconvic- 
tions was undiminished ; the order obtained was only external; 
the prisoners who were believed to be improved, were pre- 
ciscly those who were the least amended; and it was resolved 
to employ new measures. 

“The radical vice of our first essay was easily detected. It 
consisted above all in the more or less free communications of 
the prisoners amongst themselves during the recreation in the 
yards. 

“Jt was with the view of preventing or checking the circu- 
lation of bad ideas, as well as of rendering the exercises in the 
open air more salutary to men the greater part of whom had 
exchanged the labour of the fields for those of the prison work- 
shops, —that our grounds were converted into gardens, and that 
horticulture was encouraged by the almost entire relinquish- 
ment of the profits thence arising, to such as should devote to 
it their hours of leisure. But very few availed themselves of 
this offer; the majority prefe rring to do nothing or to converse 
together as before, amusing themselves in groups with enter- 
taining narratives, or retiring apart to concoct in a corner 
their various projects. 

“These conversations were necessarily very difficult of 
supervision and restraint in our large gardens. ‘The abuses of 
the old yards were reproduced with a di: unger the greater, inas- 
much as a better remedy was believed to have been provided. 
The inefficacy of this remedy was soon recognised, and another 
was sought. 

“Jt was then that it was proposed to introduce, not the rule 
of absolute silence in the yards, (for this rule still had to en- 
counter too many obstacles in public opinion and in the timo- 
rous consciences of the commission,) but a compromise the 
most fanciful that can be conceived. In 1832 it was decided 
that the prisoners should walk and converse in consecutive files 
two by two, a certain distance being prescribed between cach 
couple, and each individual being prohibited from talking with 
those who preceded or followed. Still more was done; a sort 
of rotation was established amongst the couples, so that at the 
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end of a certain time every one must have communicated with all 
the convicts of his workshop, and thus distilled drop by drop into 
each of his comrades, in the order of the roll, whatever venom 
his own bosom contained. This was, as you perceive, worse 
than a remedy; it was a greater evil superadded to all the rest. 
“The nittatninivaticn: how ever, drew some advantage from 
this unfortunate essay. Personally, it af forded me a new proof 
of what I had long before perceived, viz.: that a prisoner who 
succeeded in imposing upon the administration by fine appear- 
ances of repentance, concealed under a mask of dissimulation 
the most profound depravity. Feigning, in turn, to be the dupe 
of this hypocrisy, I obtained from some convicts of whom I was 
sure, the communication of those dangerous secrets imparted in 
the promenades by couples. I may remark in passing, that this 
discovery has contributed not . little to my aversion from all 
systems of promotion from one class to another; well convinced 
as [ am, that they are only modes of importing vice and infamy, 
more or less concealed. 
“As soon as the commissioners were convinced of the de- 
plorable results of their half-measure, they adopted another, 
which must necessarily produce effects of the same kind. 
They prohibited the rotation of the files, but they adhered to 
the promenades by couples. Thus joined by moralities, or as 
you so well express it, by immoralities of ‘the same sort, the 
convicts continued for some time to move about in ranks in the 
yards, with the privilege of conversing in a low tone, each with 
the companion who had been assigned to him. So difficult is 
it to throw off the trammels of custom and prejudice 
‘This new school, the recollection of which now seems to 
me almost a dream, was not more useless than its predecessor 
to the progress of reform. It brought about, of ilse/f, the intro- 
duction of the rule of absolute siler ice in the erounds , a rule 
which the administration had already so hesit ited to introduce 
into the workshops. Most frequently the walking companion 
given to a convict was precisely the one whom he least de- 
‘sired. Thus what happened? The greater part of the con- 

victs walked without speaking to eac -h other, or walked alone 
in silence for whole months. They preferred rather to deprive 
themselves of that communication of thought which was _pur- 
posely left free—of those innocent conversations which were 
i eka for them, and which in fact were maintained as a 

safety-valve against the imaginary dangers of insanity or 
despi ir, than to lend themselves to the perip: ote combinations 
of the administration. Thereafter all doubt ceased, and it was 
universally conceded, even by the most incredulous, that the 
rule of silence, by day and by night, was an essential condition 
of the penitentiary system. 
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“This principle once adopted, the administration employed 
as much firmness in its application, as they had evinced reluc- 
tance to give to it their sanction. It was then ordered that during 
the hours of recreation, the convicts should walk one by one, 
leaving several paces between them,* and that the most rigorous 
silence should be observed as well in the yards and refectory 
as in the workshops and cells. But, alas! this rule of silence 
was a new illusion which attended our efforts and our wishes. 
We soon discovered that the prisoners employed a thousand 
stratagems to violate it, and that the most active supervision, 
the most severe punishments, were ineflectual for prevention. 
We perceived also that to join men in society, and to prohibit 
to them the use of speech, was to disown the imperious laws of 
human nature. If you acknowledge that communications 
amongst convicts are dangerous (and who can doubt this?) 
place them where it will be impossible for them to see each 
other and to form connexions; construct a prison for each 
convict; but do not assemble them in common yards and 
Ww orkshops that you may lash them as at Auburn, or deprive 
them of food, or put them in a dungeon, as at Geneva, for the 
least word, the least gesture, the least sign. 

“Jn a prison, as in society at large, it is better to prevent 
than to punish. In this aspect the system of Philadelphia is 
preventive, that of Auburn is only repressive; I should perhaps 
add that it is provocative, for it excites w ants and desires natu- 

ral to man, that it may punish him who yields to the temptation 
thus encouraged. ‘ , 

“When I see, notwithstanding the moat constant sur veillance, 
the most devoted zeal, how imperfect the rule of silence is in 
this place, where the small population of our prison is mainly 
composed of rude and simple countrymen, I ask myself whi it 
would such a régime be—what could it be in the midst of the 
Lacenaires, the Jadins, the frechards, and so many other ex- 
pert men who c ompose the population of your vast Maison Cen- 
trales, and your immense prisons at Paris? , , 

“'Thus you see the stage at which we are, and how, setting 
out from the same point with Geneva, we have reached so dif. 
ferent a system. ‘This system, however, is far behind that of 
Philadelphia, at which I think we shall sooner or later arrive. 
Already the principle of individual separation has made great 
progress amongst us; public opinion, which regarded it “with 
apprehension, now without alarm sees its ap proach ; ; you will 


* In our silent prisons the lock-step is used several times a day. ‘The reader 
will note what occurred at Lausanne, where the prisoners were separated by an 


interval of some pices.—En. 
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even find it admitted into the draft of our new penal code 
which I have given to you; you have observed its application 
by government in our chambres d’arrét de cercle, and in our 
district prisons.” 

The hopes of the worthy and enlightened pastor have not 
been realized in the assimilation of the Prison of Lausanne to 
our penitentiaries. The separate confinement at length intro- 
duced, was limited to re-convicts and those who evinced the 
greatest depravity; the cells were too small, and were badly 
heated and ventilated. The inmates, knowing that they were 
exceptions to the general rule of the establishment, and hearing 
from the neighbouring workshops the sounds of a joint labour 
which would afford opportunity for many exchanges of thought, 
and the deprivation of which in the actual circumstances was 
exaggerated in importance by an excited fancy, suflered more 
than was necessary. ‘The experiment was unfavourable, and 
in a sanitary point of view this prison has become the occasion 
of most unfair reproach to ourselves. Yet in relation to our 
present subject, we are satisfied that no candid reader will fail 
to appreciate the confirmation given to our opinion by the un- 
affected narrative above quoted. 

It is a fatal error to assume that when we have repressed 
speech we have accomplished the moral separation of the con- 
demned. The careless observer, hearing no voice, seeing the 
lips motionless, might suppose that the object of the “ silent” 
discipline was accomplished. It requires more than a slight 
acquaintance with the resources of a practised and depraved 
ingenuity, to become familiar with the possibilities which exist 
for intercourse under the most vigilant discipline. We believe 
that if this subject had been generally understood at the outset, 
much of the favour which has been bestowed upon the Auburn 
régime would have been withheld. If, says M. Moreau-Chris- 
tophe, we could convert our prisons into so many deaf and 
dumb institutions—so many monasteries of La Trappe, and 
silence could be rigorously maintained, whether by the lash or 
with the aid of that terrible instrument which was in use in 
Manchester, will silence prevent the convicts from seeing each 
other? Is it necessary to speak to be understood! Is not the 


lancuage of the fingers, of signs, of looks, as truly expressive 
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16 COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PRISONERS. 


as that of words? ‘To exemplify what can be accomplished 
in spite of the sharpest eyesight, he tells us that the Superior 
of the religieuses of one of the central prisons showed him on 
one occasion two female convicts, placed side by side in the 
workshop, who had succeeded in carrying on conversation 
without the least motion of the lips. They spoke in a low tone 


from the throat. 


From the same source we learn, that although the appear- 
ance of things in the female department is better than amongst 
the males, yet in respect to violations of discipline the evidence 
is full in our favour: not indeed because of any stronger ten- 
dency on the part of women to maintain intercourse in con- 
travention of the prison rules; for the records show fewer 
infringements than in the case of the other sex. “ When we 
observe the admirable order which reigns not only in the 
Maison Centrale of Montpellier, but in all others the superin- 
tendence of which is entrusted to the pious sisters of Marie- 
Joseph—when we visit the silent working-rooms, the silent 
refectories, the silent yards in which one by one walk these 
five hundred women, resigned, broken, obedient under the 
vigilant eye of the Sisters, prisoners and silent like themselves, 
we ask what more intimidating, what more repressive, what 
more penitential could be substituted for such a discipline ? 
Nevertheless, a lady of great intelligence and piety united to 
an unlimited devotion to the miserable of her sex, has probed 
to the heart this mechanical discipline of silence; and after 
studying the females in prison, she has demanded for them, in a 
book as well executed as conceived, cel/ular imprisonment as 
the only means of elevating them from their fallen condition.” 
This conclusion of Mademoiselle Josephine Mallet, is corrobo- 
rated by that of a female prison society at Paris, and of Ma- 
dame Lechevalier, the Inspectress-general of female prisons, 


after a well-conducted observation of nearly ten years, and of 


the Abbé Coural, minister and director of a house of refuge 
for discharged female convicts at Montpellier. 
: | 
Recurring then to the object of the method which we have 
been examining, the general reader, for whose benefit the fore- 
going considerations have been presented, will agree with us 


that separation has not been effected—that communication still 
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exists highly unfavourable to the success of penitentiary disci- 
pline. The fallacy to which we referred at the commence- 
ment of our article as specially directed to this point, is to be 
found in the answer made by the friends of the silent system to 
the array of facts-whicn convict~it-of-impotence. It is that 
prisoners communicate with each other in the Pennsylvanian 
penitentiaries. Deferring for the present any inquiry into the 
truth or falsity of this assertion, let us contemplate some of the 
necessary incidents of the associate plan, in their relation to 
the prospect of reformation; and we think it will be apparent 
that the answer is as valueless as the original claim of its pro- 
posers on behalf of their discipline. We shall place side by 
side some of those leading features of each kind of prisons on 
which any comparison between them must in a good degree 
depend. 

In the first place, then, it must be obvious that where the 
end to be gained is the prevention of intercourse, whichever 
system offers the fewest temptations and facilities for intercourse, 
is in this respect the best. In the associate prisons it requires 
no very acute observer to determine that both temptations and 
means of indulgence are constant. The very nature of the 
system inevitably produces this state of things. Men used to 
society as a recreation, a support, an instrument of daily profit, 
are brought together, side by side, work together, walk toge- 
ther, eat together, during not merely days, but entire years, 
and are reqvired to be always silent! These men are gene- 
rally of sensual habits, accustomed to rely more upon animal 
than intellectual excitement, and whatever mental exercise 
they employ is habitually with reference to social objects, and 
is stimulated and fed by social means. They are individually 
intermixed with similar characters—surrounded by lke minds; 
the sympathies which are awakened by common misfortune 
draw them to each other—the ever-urging hand of authority is 
pressing them to labour—the tedium of such labour invites, 
nay forces them to yield to the social impulse which their 
situation has so quickened: yet these men are to be ever silent! 





The reciprocal glance is to be veiled—the nimble fingers are 


to cleave to the implements of toil—the voice is to be hushed— 


and, confronted with the companions not only of their present 
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lot, but of perhaps many a scene of festivity, of crime, of danger, 
no sign of recognition is to be exchanged! Can the reader 
conceive of a plan which carries more certainly with it the 
means of its own defeat? The ordinary ingenuity of citizens 
at large would suffice to evade the supervision of such a 
method ; but to expect success amongst men whose liberty or 
whose lives have hung upon the invention of the very measures 
by which they are now to defy the vigilance of their keepers, 
is to violate the commonest rules of prudence. The convicts 
are aware of this truth, they know that they are more than 
equal to the capabilities of the overseers; and thus stimulated on 
the one hand and confident on the other, they mock the elabo- 
rate arrangements of their officers. We are justified then in 
saying, that the silent or associate system encourages to a fatal 
degree the very evil which it professes to prevent. What 
better evidence, indeed, can we desire than the history of 
punishments in prisons upon that system, the severity of their 
instruments and of their application, their increasing cruelty, 
until even many of the friends of Auburn cried out for some 
alleviation ? 

Not only are the temptations and facilities for intercourse 
excessive in the silent prisons, but also the impediments to 
moral reformation. ‘To effect a change in the moral character 
of a convict, we need the same kind of measures to which we 
resort with any other men; separation from old associations, 
quiet, the absence of opposing stimuli, reflection, the awaken- 
ing of the better class of moral feelings, including not merely 
those peculiar to conscience, but also such as establish the 
proper relationship between man and man; instruction, by 
which suitable ideas may be furnished to the ignorant or 
revived in the educated to serve as the occasions and supports 
of self-examination and discipline; in short, that system of con- 
vincement, correction and encouragement which rouses the 
will of the individual, and by repeated efforts forms a habit of 
amendment. The convicts are generally unused to abstract 
thought, and therefore in order to fix their attention inwardly 
they require to be relieved from every distraction; yet in 
the associate prisons they are surrounded during the whole 
day by the most disturbing motives. The attempts to deceive 
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and evade their keepers, to find successful means of communi- 
cation, to receive and answer those of their comrades, necessa- 
rily interfere with any spontaneous movement towards internal 
reform, and entirely prevent that collection of thought which 
might favour a return to better sentiments. The false pride 
which prevails amongst the vicious who fear the sneers of their 
mates in crime, the sympathy of congenial tempers which sup- 
port each other in obstinacy, the influence of habit which keeps 
alive passions long exercised in the society of these or similar 
men, and the interchange of sensual gestures and looks for 
which low minds have a strong propensity, combine with 
many other causes to thwart the operation of a reformatory 
regimen.* One might well despair of good fruit in circum- 








* The reader will require no better evidence than the following extract from a 
late report of the inspectors of one of the New York (associate) prisons. 

“In some instances, some of the most disorderly have been worked upon until 
they have formed resolutions of amendment, and persevered for some time in their 
better course; but as there were no means of preventing a constant communica- 
tion between them and the others who still gloried in their bad behaviour, they 
have soon been tempted, or compelled, to return to their former evil practices, and 
have behaved worse than ever, in order to restore themselves to their former 
standing among their associates; and the Board have been doomed, over and over 
again, to see their efforts thwarted by the superior influence of those upon whom 
they could make no impression.’ (1843.) 

The punishments in the Eastern Penitentiary for attempts at communication 
have been chiefly in the cases of new convicts, who are stimulated by the sudden 
privation of liberty of intercourse, and by the novelty of their situation, and who are 
yet unacquainted with the extent of the risk of detection. By the statement of 
our warden to Miss Dix, it appears that during the siz months from January to 
June inclusive, of the present year, there were for all ofences only thirty-seven 
punishments in the persons of thirty-four prisoners—only three repetitions of 
punishment during that period with an average number of three hundred and 
sixteen convicts. 

At Sing Sing, from October, 1844, to a later period not specified, the punish- 
ments range from seventy-nine to fifty per month. ‘Taking the smallest number 
and allowing for the greater population of Sing Sing, we have still about three 
times the quantity of our Eastern Penitentiary. 

At the Massachusetts State Prison we have forty-nine for April, May, and June, 
1845, a vastly greater number than our own. 

At Auburn, in April, May, and June, 1544, there were two hundred and ten 
punishments, with a population ranging from seven hundred and sixty-eight to 
eight hundred and twenty-six: which, after every allowance, will give at least 
four times our number of punishments. 


These figures were furnished to Miss Dix, and we have presumed that they are 
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stances like these; but the evil is not thus limited. The mea- 
sures which have been introduced to overcome the difficulties 
above-mentioned, are of a kind to increase the very mischiefs 
to be remedied. It cannot now be doubted that useful educa- 
tion, whether directed to the young or to adults, must be con- 
formed to the indications of human nature; that the motives 
and means of correction and developement must harmonize 
with the susceptibilities and powers of the individual. While 
endeavouring to elevate character, we are not to employ de- 
grading means, nor to weaken self-respect; and our advance 
must be guided by that actually made by the subject of our 
labours. The prevalence of animal propensities over the intel- 
lectual and moral, of the selfish passions over the benevolent, 
and the defect of self-control in any conflict between desire and 
duty, are noted facts in the history of criminals. ‘To augment 
this disproportion by a regular plan of discipline, to resort to 
motives which necessarily exclude those higher inducements 
on which any prudent effort to amend the vicious ought to rest, 
is to abuse the opportunities of a penitentiary, and to render 
more improbable any advantageous change of character. 
Under the Auburn régime the rules of the administration are 
enforced by the dash; the position of the convicts is not that 
which social policy no less than abstract Christian morality 
would dictate: the animal predominates. Such is the danger 
of rebellion, such the influence of numbers, that few persons 
have ventured to recommend any important change in the 





at least not unjust to the institutions by whose officers they were selected, Those 
of Sing Sing were taken during a strenuous effort to diminish the severity of the 
discipline. We offer them here only that the reader may see what kind of prisons 
are proposed to us as models! 

The Inspectors of Sing Sing use the following remarkable phraseology : 

“ There are very many, who are continually struggling against the in- 
Jirmity of their natures, and who repent as sincerely as they transgress suddenly, 
and who often entertain sincere intentions of repentance, YET WHO ARE THE MOST 
FREQUENT OBJECTS OF THE LASH. The board are persuaded that, with many of this 
class, moral instruction, kindness, and persuasion would do as much as stripes 
in producing obedience, and infinitely more in working reformation.” 

It is truly amazing, that with the knowledge of a discipline which accommo- 
dates itself both to individual peculiarities and the rights of humanity, the writers 
of this extract should persist in their adherence to a method in conflict with both. 
We shall have occasion to touch this matter again, 
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methods of restraint. Fiven Miss Dix, who, to use her own 
words, ‘could never subdue her instinctive horror and disgust 
of punishment by the lash, as a means of producing submission 
and obedience, could never order, witness, nor permit its appli- 
cation,” is forced, as she adds, “ with unspeakable reluctance, 
to concede that she believes it may be sometimes the only mode, 
under the Auburn or congregated system, by which an insur- 
rectionary spirit may be conquered.” In several of the asso- 
ciate prisons in the United States endeavours have been made 
to dispense with stripes—they have failed.* The hope of suc- 
cess still animates a small number of the determined supporters 
of the associate plan, but the substitute proposed by them is the 
discipline of a solitary cell. 

When we consider how important to the prospect of amend- 
ment is the relationship between keepers and convicts, an addi- 
tional objection is furnished to the mode of our opponents. In 
the silent prisons the idea of force predominates—the bands of 
authority are extended over the workshop and join in the grasp 
of the overseer, who stands, scourge in hand, to lash every 
offender who shall stretch one of the chords of discipline to its 
full length. ‘The rigid countenance, the severe tone, the im- 
pending whip, are characteristic of the system. We shall 
presently see more clearly what is lost by such a relationship. 
Meantime it is evident that its influence upon the temper of the 
convicts is extremely injurious. This might be asserted upon 
our knowledge of human nature in general; but the reports of 
punishments settle the point beyond dispute. Insolence, quar- 
rels with fellow-convicts, assaults and blows, are mentioned as 
the occasions of many of the punishments inflicted. For ex- 
ample, in April 1845 seven out of twelve prisoners under 
chastisement were charged with these offences in the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison. In June 1845 one-half of the punish- 
ments were for insolence to officers and quarrelling or fighting 
with fellow-convicts. With respect to instruction, intellectual 
and moral, the disadvantages are manifold; and with a view to 


* At Sing Sing, in November 1844 there were administered two hundred and 


ninety-six blows with the cat, making an aggregate of two thousand six hundred 


and sixty-four lashes for that month! Such ts the success of one attempt. 
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the exhibition of these, we shall ask the attention of the reader 
to the difference between our Pennsylvanian penitentiaries and 
those to which we have been adverting. 

In the first place, then, the separation of prisoners with us is 
an affair of bricks and mortar, which requires no impossibili- 
ties of keepers, no inhuman devices to repress excited instincts, 
no opposition of struggles between overseers and convicts. 
That which is the chief function of an Auburn oflicer, is 
effected in our establishments by the architect. This fact so 
strikingly marks the distinction between the rival systems, that 
we trust it will be fairly conceived. It removes from keepers 
a hostility which cannot be avoided in prisons which require 
the few to repress and control the many in a common apart- 
ment. ‘The convicts are met, one by one, in private interviews. 
They are accustomed to regard the walls of the cell as the bar- 
riers to their egress, and those walls are established by law. 
The keepers visit them at intervals to supply food, to instruct 
in work, to furnish materials; and each visit is a relief. Con- 
versation is free because it hazards nothing; and the majority 
of associations in the mind of the prisoner are unconnected with 
the idea of forcible restraint by his keeper.* No lash humiliates 
or renders desperate—iio customary harshness alienates the con- 
vict from good dispositions; and should his old habits occasion- 





* Our limits compel us to withhold many practical illustrations of our text, by 
which every leading assertion advanced by us might be exemplified. We cannot, 
however, deny ourselves the pleasure of subjoining a short anecdote corroborative 
of the position of our keepers as above stated. 

A convict, about to be discharged, was questioned by the warden in the usual 
manner in relation to the treatment he had received, the conduct of his keeper, 
&c. He answered that he had nothing to complain of, that he felt himself to be a 
better man in consequence of his imprisonment, and that he was under lasting 
obligation to his keeper, who had shown him the value of religion, &c. The 
warden, induced by this language to believe that the overseer had infringed his 
regulation which confined direct religious instruction to the official teacher, in- 
quired whether Mr. had been preaching to the convict. ‘No,’ said the 
latter, “ but I always found him the same thing; he never was harsh to me, and 





never asked more than he was bound to do by the prison rules—he never got out of 


humour with me, and whatever happened he was always mild and good-tempered : 
he never seemed unhappy. I found out that he was religious, and I said to myself, 
if religion will do so much for a man, it’s the thing for me.’ What would the 
same prisoner have thought under a less favourable discipline? 
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ally impel him to insubordination, solitude, a low diet, and a 
deprivation of work and books, soon bring him to submission, 
and he is restored to his employment the moment that he asks 
it with promise of conformity with the discipline of the house. 
The inducements are all on the side of obedience. Instead of 
an assemblage of criminals, like himself or worse, who are in- 
cessantly on the alert to communicate with him, and whose 
presence stimulates him to intercourse, he sees only honest 
men who, while they treat him with forbearance, encourage 
him in wholesome trains of thought. If his education has been 
neglected, the schoolmaster visits him with the means of ele- 
mentary instruction; not when the labour of the day has ex- 
hausted his powers, but at an hour when his faculties are suffi- 
ciently fresh, and when the interruption of manual employment 
will render instruction more acceptable and the daily task 
lighter because of change. The moral teacher in turn opens 
to him the way of improvement in heart. Undisturbed by the 
embarrassments which beset the associate convict, that close 
inquiry into individual life and character which ought to pre- 
cede any regular method of reform can be more successfully 
prosecuted. Silence, solitude, and reflection are auxiliaries to 
the exhortations of the religious visitant; and the exclusion of 
those social impediments to reformation which we have before 
mentioned, leaves the way open to such efforts as the peculi- 
arities of the individual render expedient. Labour itself be- 
comes an instrument of reform, which it cannot be to the same 
extent in the Auburn penitentiaries. There it is one of the 
checks upon intercourse, and is carried on amidst all the dis- 
tractions of the associate workshop; Here it is a relief which 
all covet after a few days of inaction; and it leaves the mind 
sufficiently at leisure for general thought, while it affords 
enough external occupation to prevent despair or positive in- 
sanity. 

Looking to the destiny of the prisoner after his discharge, 
there are obvious many reasons for preferring the Pennsylva- 
nian plan. Amongst these may be selected two which, only, 
our space allows us to notice. That a man who has been 
forced into a particular series of acts by the fear of violence, 
who has never spontaneously performed them, but who has, on 
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the contrary, been solicited by daily temptations as well as the 
natural spirit of resistance to avoid them; and who has, be- 
sides, associated with them a repugnance due to the methods 
used to compel his subservience, shall, upon being restored to 
freedom, voluntarily continue those acts not only for sub- 
sistence but upon moral principle, cannot be expected in 
accordance with anv rational experience. That acts which 
have never been spontaneous shall form a safe habit is equally 
improbable. The design, then, being to induce such habitual 
conduct as shall not cease upon the liberation of the prisoner, 
it is manifest that a system the chief reliance of which is upon 
coercion in its most repulsive form can never be justly compared 
with one which addresses itself to the moral feelings, and pre- 
eminently favours the free working of the mind and con- 
science towards a sound condition. The relation of labour to 
security, independence, and comfort; the advantage of resolu- 
tion in alleviating the pressure of toil which may be necessary 
for subsistence; the cheerful aspects of social duty which can 
never be taught by the whip; and that general moral invigora- 
tion which results from simple intercourse with the upright 
when the fountains of pure emotion are no longer clogged by 
pride or vicious suggestions from others, are all exemplified to 
the Pennsylvanian convict to a degree unknown in the asso- 
ciate prisons. The prospect of self-preservation then is brighter 
in proportion to the better influence of our methods; and al- 
though the obstacles are in many cases insurmountable, yet the 
superior fruits of our discipline are seen in the fuller prepara- 
tion of the prisoner for his entrance upon the conflicts which 
await his discharge.* 





* It is not improbable that many of our readers have never witnessed any of 
those evidences which strengthen and cheer the observers of our discipline. We 


veneral remarks of 


subjoin, therefore, a specimen which may serve to enforce the g 


our text. 

A. prisoner whose mind had been much improved during his confinement in 
the Eastern Penitentiary, and who was discharged a few months since, addressed 
to an active and philanthropic member of the Prison Society, who had visited him 
while in his cell, a letter from which we take verbatim the following extracts. 
The letter was left with the warden for d livery. ‘This convict had been in an 


associate penitenti iry before his commitment here. 


‘ bd x . . » ° ~ . } 
“ But I could not leave the house without first saying a few words in acknow. 
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It is remarkable that not only does the associate plan em- 
ay itself within the walls of its prisons by a multiplication 
of the very evils which it seeks to prevent, but it carries the 





ledgment of the many favours I have received at your hands, The two books I 
have belonging to you I leave in care of Mr. , for which and all favours of a 
similar nature I beg you will accept my sincere thanks. The hair-belt and some 
pamphlets with which you presented me, I take with me, not so much on account 
of the benefit to be derived from the belt as in remembrance of the donor.’ 

. . . “Be assured, sir, that whatever may be my future circumstances in 
life, your disinterested kindness to me will ever be remembered with lively feel- 
ings of pleasure and gratitude. At the present moment I cannot trust my feel- 
ings to speak of my after-course in life, but at some future period if I can speak 
of myself satisfactorily, which I hope and trust I shall be enabled to do, I will 
take the liberty to address a few lines to you on the subject, believing that any 
thing connected with this Institution or its inmates will never be treated with 
indifference by you. In the mean time, sir, with best wishes for your present 
and future happiness, permit me to subscribe myself yours very respectfully.”— 

This man was much impressed with the superior influence of our discipline in 
its moral aspects, and committed to writing some of his reflections, which he left 
with the warden with the foregoing letter. He says that “On his first convic- 
tion his mind was enveloped in darkness, that he was uneducated and ignorant; 





that if in some measure his mind and feelings and sentiments had improved, he 
attributed it chiefly to the reading and kind treatment he had received in this In. 
stitution; that if he had been sent there in the first instance and received that 
instruction which the system is capable of imparting, he firmly believes that he 
never would have gone to prison a second time’’—that “ te separate confinement 
and the kind treatment he had received from the officers of the Institution had 
made quite as deep and lasting and a much more favourable impression than the 
severest punishment would have done; that the man had been appealed to instead 
of the brute, and that he felt the beneficial effect of it” . . that “he found his 
solitude particularly favourable to serious reflection, and that he had perhaps 
thought and read more since he had been in that house than he had during the 
whole course of his life.’ He remarks pointedly, that “if men come into prison 
mere brutes and are treated like brutes when in prison, we must expect to turn 
them out brutes.” 

Another prisoner, who had sullenly rejected the overtures of the same benevo- 
lent gentleman, and had exhibited towards him the only incivility which that 
gentleman had ever met with in the Eastern Penitentiary, became in time sen. 
sible of the impropriety of his conduct, and shortly before the expiration of his 
term spoke of it in strong terms to his keeper. After his liberation, he addressed 
to his visiter a letter of late date, of which the following is an extract. 

“Respected Sir:—It was my intention to have addressed you the moment of 
my release from the Penitentiary, which I left on the — inst. . . . The pur- 
pose of this is, humbly to acknowledge an error I have been guilty of in my con- 
duct towards you. Your attention, your kind sympathy and other offers of service 
to.me in my low situation, ought to have hada better return than the callous 
manner I treated you. I now sincerely beg your pardon and forgiveness. 
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same vice abroad with its liberated subjects when they return 


to society at large. It admits to a scrutiny of the convi 
every visiter whom a passing curiosity may lead to the wo 
shops. ‘The novice in crime, the youth led astray by momen- 
tary intemperance or the occurrence of a rare temptation, the 
man of family whom a sudden prospect of ruin has so disturbed 
that for the sake of his wife and little ones he has improperly 
obtained resources which he hoped to replace before detection, 
the man of refined education whom an intolerable insult has 
stung to violence more serious in its effects than he intended 
even in his madness—in short every class of offenders whose 
criminality is an exception to the tenor of their lives, are 
herded with the brutal and habitual enemies of social order, 
and exposed to the idle gaze of travellers from all parts of the 
country.* ‘The terrible results of such an exhibition, added to 
those which hang upon the association of convicts among them- 
selves, have been again and again pointed out to the friends of 
this cruel device. Even amongst the lower classes of convicts 
the eflects are too serious to be disregarded. In Europe official 
research has disclosed an enormous proportion of reconvictions 
which may be fairly traced to this indiscriminate (we had almost 
said wanton) exposure. In the large cities of the world, gangs 





of criminals are renewed from year to year by means of ac- 
. : ; a 4 “the 
quaintances formed in prison. ‘The municipal administration 
every where encounters these organized bands, which seek 
recruits by all the means in their power. Ever since a voice 





At present I can only add, may God reward your free and benevolent acts which 
you have so largely extended towards the unfortunate.” 

This individual when leaving the Penitentiary spoke in impressive terms of the 
humane discipline of the prison. 

The law of kindness prevailed. What would the scourge have effected with 
such a spirit as this?) We might multiply examples, but our space is too limited 
for more than the foregoing. It is a frequent remark of our prisoners that they 
are treated like men; and we have never heard it from one of them without a 
feeling of satisfaction greater than we can express. 

* The shameful extent to which the practice of showing off these melancholy 
spectacles has been carried, is perhaps unknown to many of our readers. We 
therefore state on the authority of Miss Dix, that reckoning all visiters at full 
price there were at Auburn alone more than fourteen thousand in two years, At 
Wethersfield, that “excellent” prison, the same liberal computation gives vo 
thousand one hundred and ninety-four for a like period! 
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was raised in behalf of classification the testimony has not 
ceased to confirm the original statement that communication, 
and even mutual knowledge, leads to association in crime. It 
is true that the discipline of the best penitentiaries upon the 
silent plan, is much better than that of the older prisons; but as 
long as the revelations of police continue to disclose such facts 
as they now furnish, the necessity of a further reformation will 
be incontestable. In France the returns show that more than 
one hundred thousand criminals are yearly in the prisons and 
other houses of detention; and that about fifty thousand of 
these, stained with different hues of vice, are annually set loose 
upon the community. In England and Wales nearly twenty 
thousand persons were convicted in 1844. If we suppose the 
most perfect associate prisons to be erected in those countries 
for the reception of this army of malefactors, it will neverthe- 
less be impossible to escape the particular dangers to which we 
are referring. ‘The loss of the remains of self-respect in some 
convicts, the inducements oflered to others by experienced and 
daring associates, would continue to intercept numbers who 
might, if secured against these interferences, seek an honest 
livelihood. The prejudices of society, and a want of hearty 
co-operation on the part of those persons who have it in their 
power to sustain by their countenance such of the liberated as 
are well disposed, tend to discourage attempts at self-elevation, 
and throw the convict at the mercy of his fellow-prisoners. 
Hence solicitations, threats, jeers and taunts, and demands of 
money, and in some cases accidental discovery, plunge into 
hopeless lapse the unfortunate subject of partial reform; and 
have been known to overcome even a resolution which had 
withstood years of trial. Should exposure lead to no worse 
evil than the necessity of changing his residence; yet the can- 
didate for social favour might well complain of the inconsis- 
tency of a system which, while professedly aiming at his 
restoration effectually prevents his establishing a secure home. 
Comfortably settled with his family, and beginning to applaud 
his virtuous resolve which seems about to purchase for his de- 
pendants a future of respectability, an unhappy recognition, a 
malicious whisper, drive from him his newly-formed friends, 


and he begins a pilgrimage in which he is the sport of every 
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chance which brings to his neighbourhood one who knew him in 
prison. Grant that this seldom occurs (would that the fact were 
so !), still the wound inflicted upon a well-disposed prisoner by 
his association and humiliating treatment is deeply injurious. 
Can it be necessary to prove in detail so plain a truth? Surely 
no unprejudiced person would expect to restore a lost sense of 
honour, to infix a principle of self-respect, to refine moral con- 
ceptions, and to incite to virtuous ambition, by thrusting his 
pupil into the midst of felons and outcasts, and brandishing 
over him a whip to urge him to labour with such companions. 
If then the discharged convict runs little risk of public scorn, 
yet the basis of reformation has been sapped, the spring of his 
moral nature has been crushed or weakened, and he is worse 
because of the mode of imprisonment. Nevertheless we are 
glad to believe that in some cases circumstances have so 
favoured the individual that he has escaped all of these perils 
and at length attained to a social position highly honourable to 
himself. But we are very far from crediting the official state- 
ments upon this head, made frorn some of the prisons on the 
Auburn plan. We happen to have learned a little of the 
manner in which such statements are prepared; and in one 
case (Sing Sing) our information convicts those concerned 
in the matter of at least the grossest carelessness, to use no 
stronger phraseology. We fearlessly assert that the num- 
ber of reformed convicts is not ascertained to any extent 
approaching what has been intimated on behalf of the New 
York penitentiaries.* Let it be added that the intelligent 





* We have sufficient materials from private hands, but we prefer to sustain our 
text by what has been already published, and therefore quote by way of example 
from Mr. Crawford’s report (1834). 

“In the year 1828,” says that gentleman, “the superintendent of the Auburn 
Penitentiary published a work in which he gave a list of one hundred and sixty 
convicts, four-fifths of whom were stated on their liberation to have become honest 
and respectable. On my visit to the penitentiary at Sing Sing, I found that thirty 
of these persons were then in that prison, and I was assured that an additional 
number of twenty had also been there since the appearance of that publication.” 

It will be observed that beside the absence of evidence from other parts of the 
country to which doubtless some of these liberated convicts betook themselves, we 
have the fact that the fifty reconvicts are not so marked at Sing Sing, for they 


were never before imprisoned there, and at Auburn, as we have seen, they are 
stated as reformed, (See “ Vind, of Sep. Syst.,” &c., p. 27 and seq.) 
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friends of that class of prisons recognise the reality of those 
difficulties and hazards which we have specified. It is not long 
since we heard one of the most prominent of those gentlemen 
relate an anecdote within his own experience, which goes as 
far as any reasoning to enforce our view of the subject. A 
youth who had been imprisoned under conviction, and who 
during his confinement evinced both superior talents and a 
favourable disposition, was taken under special patronage, was 
well educated, and subsequently was chosen in a remote section 
of the country to fill a responsible and dignified public function. 
His sensitiveness upon his early misstep and punishment has 
always been very keen, and the narrator said that he himself 
was reluctant to inquire respecting him lest any accident 
should bring about the dreaded exposure. In the face of such 
facts there are men of education who hesitate not to write (we 
have lately seen it), that the probability of recognition is of 
little importance! 

Let the reader now revert to the assertion which is offered 
to balance the appeals founded upon the foregoing and similar 
grounds, viz.: that prisoners communicate in the Pennsylvanian 
penitentiaries; let him concede that the alleged communication 
is at the command of each convict; and then let him determine 
how far the attempted equalization will hold good. In the 
first place he will not neglect to notice that our convicts are 
secured against indiscriminate exposure; and that unless any 
one chooses to declare his name and history to his neighbour 
in the adjoining cell, he may amuse himself with conversation 
without placing himself in the power of another. In the asso- 
ciate prisons, on the contrary, each convict is forced to meet 
the gaze as well of criminals as of promiscuous visiters; and 
should the liberty heretofore granted to the latter be withdrawn, 
the knowledge of the convicts remains. In the next place the 
inmates of our cells are secured against the adverse influences 
which result from the assemblage of many prisoners. What- 
ever evil effects are produced upon any individual must be con- 
fined to the agency of at most two others; and it is not impro- 
bable that one of these is better than himself; that is to say 
there is at least a chance in his favour. ‘Then we have the 


benefit of a better connexion of the convict with his daily task, 
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a better mode of instruction both intellectual and moral, a better 
relation with the keepers; and the general character of our 
discipline is immeasurably higher because it is directed rather 
to the moral than the animal susceptibilities of the prisoners. 
These and other excellences would entitle us to a preference 
were the facilities for intercourse in our penitentiaries precisely 
equal to those at Auburn, as respects the evasion of prison rules. 
It is a fact, however, that no one has yet ventured to assert any 
such equality. The bare existence of communication has been, 
as we have before said, sophistically used, as though quantity 
and mode were of no consequence in the adjustment of the 
question. The very nature of the case excludes the idea of 
equality. No one who has tried the experiment in one of our 
cells can conscientiously say that it is possible to communicate 
with a person in an adjoining cell without detection if the 
keeper be in the vicinity. On one occasion the shouts of an 
experimenter in a remote cell were heard in the centre building ; 
although his words could not be distinguished so as to be under- 
stood in the cell next to him. Inquiries made by commissioners 
amongst a large number of convicts have drawn both a con- 
fession of the fact of communication and a statement that it 
was impracticable when the keeper was in the corridor. It 
has been unfortunate for us that defects of mere construction, 
some of which have been remedied and others will be hereafter, 
have been assumed as essential forms of our system. Thus 
where our hot-water pipes were carried directly from cell to 
cell through the partition wall, the expansion and contraction 
of the metal gradually formed a small opening, which being en- 
larged by prisoners afforded, until detected, a mode of convey- 
ing words. ‘This has been checked, as stated in the article on 
ventilation in our last number, by carrying the pipes into the 
corridor before introducing them into the next cell. ‘Thus also 
the means of ventilation, in the location of which sufficient 
precaution was not employed, have been made the means of 
intercourse. But these defects are not the expression of our 
design, nor are they necessarily connected with the idea of a 
separate prison. At Pentonville mechanical contrivance has 
furnished a better method of prevention than we have enjoyed ; 
and we doubt not that before long it will be physically impos- 
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sible to convey intelligible sounds from one cell to another. 
Our opponents, making no allowance for this state of things, 
and confounding the scanty opportunities of our prisons with 
the facilities of their own, tell us in answer to our specification’ 
of their numerous disadvantages, that communication takes 
place in the Eastern Penitentiary! We show them that in 
spite of all their arrangements, their vigilance, their punish- 
ments, multiplied to a shocking degree, they cannot prevent 
intercourse; and they reply by a sweeping assertion which 
when reduced to fact covers a comparatively small number of 
cases, which are possible only by reason of imperfect architec- 
ture, and which even subject to this disadvantage we can 
repress if the keeper maintains his place in the corridor! We 
shall review in a future article this relation of discipline to the 
arts of construction, as our present space is nearly exhausted. 
As it cannot be reasonably pretended then that our mode of 
separating prisoners is not more efficacious than that of Auburn, 
and as there is abundant motive for avoiding the latter as infe- 
rior in other important respects, the reader may desire to know 
on what grounds the Pennsylvanian plan is resisted. One of 
these is the alleged excess of expense of our prisons over those 
on the associate plan. ‘There are some men whose opinions are 
regulated by the balance sheet, whose first inquiry is “ what 
does it cost?” and who cling to the idea that the cheapest or 
most profitable in dollars and cents must be the best. We see 
prisons in which the labour of convicts is let out to the best 
bidder, in which the convicts themselves are carefully kept 
together in a manner the most likely to tempt to intercourse 
with each other and the least likely to encourage wholesome 
moral discipline; in which a complex and oppressive system 
of oversight and punishment is maintained to repress infractions 
thus purposely rendered probable; in which the greatest amount 
of productive labour is practically made a chief object, and the 
general reformation of the prisoner is of necessity less regarded 
than his forced subserviency to the arbitrary restraints of the 
common workshop; prisons, in short, in which silence, which 
experience has shown to be fallacious is substituted (practically 
we repeat) for interior improvement of the individual: and we 
hear constantly of the sum total of profits, of the relief of the fiscal 
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department of the state, of the superior productiveness of these 
establishments. Were all that is claimed in a pecuniary point 
of view by the supporters of the associate plan demonstrable as 
far as respects the primary results of their institutions, yet in 
the only rational aspect of the case the comparison of accounts 
would close against them even in the matter of expense to the 
public treasury. The boasted profit is obtained at a sacrifice 
of health and morals which should at least repress exultation. 
We have no hesitation in saying that were suitable provision 
made for their convicts in the two particulars of health and 
instruction, the increased outlay for buildings and supervision, 
and the diminution of returns now extorted by improper methods 
would take away the apparent advantage even in the yearly 
balancing of accounts. But we should think it an ill omen were 
the estimates of our friends no wider than the annual budget of 
finance. 

Another reason alleged against our prisons is that they aug- 
ment disease and mortality, and a third is that they produce 
an excess of insanity. ‘To these charges we do not propose to 
reply in this article. In former numbers and in our subse- 
quent pages the reader will find abundant confutation. Our 
design in the present essay has been to compare, or rather to 
contrast in other respects the two rival plans for the prevention 
of communication amongst prisoners; and we have no fear 
that any unprejudiced mind will withhold from us a favourable 
judgment. 





Arr. [1].—Changes of the Pennsylvanian System. 


Wuen the plan of the Eastern Penitentiary was finally deter- 
mined many details were comprehended with respect to which 
the future building must be experimental. Upon the success of 
the architectural arrangements the effects and reputation of 
the discipline must of course depend; but by what lights was 
the designer to be guided?) The prison must be economical as 
respects ground and extent of structure; suitable facilities for 
inspection and restraint must be provided; the convicts must 
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not only be warmed and lighted, but must have the means of 
mechanical labour, and be protected by a variety of hygienic 
aids such as ventilation of their apartments, and periodical 
exercise apart from their daily tasks; and all these requisites 
must be secured without affording opportunities for a violation 
of the primary rule of the new discipline. Can it occasion 
surprise that in an essay of this kind, attended with hazards so 
complicated, perfection did not signalize the attempt, or that 
the mechanical resources employed were not equal to a reso- 
lution of all the difficulties encountered, or that the precau- 
tionary measures relating to health were less convenient or 
efficient than they might have been rendered if the advantages 
now available had been then enjoyed! The actual result is, 
all circumstances considered, favourable beyond precedent. 
Misrepresentation for a series of years has, indeed, retarded a 
general acknowledgment of the truth, but the evidence has at 
length been spread abroad, and it is publicly proved beyond 
reasonable question that in the midst of our embarrassments 
we have achieved unequalled success. 

The reader will readily agree with us, however, that to 
assume this fact as equivalent to a perfect realization of our 
plan, is as useless as fallacious. We might add that positive 
injury must be produced by such an assumption, a natural 
consequence of which must be the intimate association of de- 
fects open to enlightened observation, with the main features of 
our design—the identification of our theory of discipline with a 
single form of its administration conducted in circumstances 
not the most favourable. 

A cherished object of our best friends is to see a continued 
advance in foreign states as well as our own, in the mecha- 
nism, if we may so speak, of the separate plan. No pains 
have been spared to discover and to indicate to the projectors 
of prisons elsewhere any defects which the progress of our 
experiient has brought within the reach of observation. ‘The 
commissioners of Great Britain and those of France have pro- 
fited by this advantageous co-operation. Since the Eastern 
Penitentiary was founded, architecture and the mechanic arts 
have made important additions to the stock of means proper to 


the construction of prisons, so that the instructions derived 
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from our experience find more ready practical expression. In 
our institution are sought and cheerfully disclosed when known 
by our officers, those examples, suggestions, and admonitions 
which are likely to guide fresh designs. We protest therefore 
not only against the confounding of our principle with the 
Eastern Penitentiary, proud as we may justly be of that esta- 
blishment; but also against the too hasty belief that the cor- 
rection of mere physical imperfection, is a departure froin our 
general plan. 

In the Pentonville Prison, erected as a model by the British 
Government, may be traced a number of mechanical improve- 
ments which are primarily due to the information obtained at 
Cherry Hill. The distinguished inspectors to whose enlightened 


judgment and candid estimate of our penitentiary the model 


structure owes its present creditable details, carried their pre- 
liminary inquiries wherever there seemed a probability of useful 
results. Our architect Mr. Haviland withheld nothing which 
his later studies had developed ia connexion with the original 
drafts; our warden, and members of the Prison Society of 
Philadelphia were in attendance to designate whatever might 
facilitate the improvement of the British plans; in short all the 
fruit of our experience was freely contributed to render the 
foreign structure better than our own. The reader will easily 
perceive, then, the influence which a just criticism of our peni- 
tentiaries must have upon subsequent erections. Thus for 
example it is a part of our plan to allow the convicts a proper 
quantity of exercise, fresh air, heat, and light; but what is a 
proper quantity of exercise?) The yards at Cherry Hill were 
limited according to a conjectural estimate; for it had never 
been tried what extent of perambulation was necessary for a 
man confined as are our convicts. We have made the trial.* 


Again: it is necessary to provide against the efforts of pri- 


* }t is worthy of remark that the French commissioners were fully aware that 
the attention of our officers was directed to the subjeet of exercise as a part of the 
sanatory regulation of the Eastern Penitentiary. Thus, for example, we find a 


series of questions from M. Demetz to Dr. Bache with his answers, dated more 
than nine years ago, in which appears the following passage, which we render 
from the French text. 

“T have ordered that some prisoners, who appeared to require fresh air, should 
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soners to communicate with each other through the channels 
of ventilation, the filth-pipes, the apertures for light, the con- 
ductors of heat. We have made trial of the capabilities of the 
convicts and the disadvantages of particular arrangements. 
Further, time has been afforded to mature the details of con- 
trivance in face of the risks to be guarded, and to compare the 
respective merits of different inventions and modes of restraint. 
We rejoice to have been pioneers to such an enterprise as the 
national establishment of the separate system ; and we think it 
no reproach that the dust of an unexplored route clings to our 
feet while we point to the track which we have beaten for 
mankind. 

The French commissioners, Messrs. Demetz and Blouet, 
were as amply supplied with materials for designs, as were 
the gentlemen last mentioned. The departments in which 
changes might be beneficially made, were as freely specified as 
in the other case. Jad they been projecting improvements for 
Pennsylvania they could not have been more heartily welcomed, 
nor more promptly informed. We recall these things, not to 
claim credit for a comity which belongs to Christian civiliza- 
tion, nor to assert any right to the product of the investigations 
of either commission, but that it may be seen on what founda- 
tion our friends abroad have commenced their work, and that it 
may be understood that what they have accomplished has been, 





have the privilege of their yard during the entire day, and occasionally the in- 
spectors have permitted a prisoner to walk during a part of the day in the large 
yard, accompanied by an overseer.” 

Some persons appear to have supposed that our object was originally to build 
up walls about a convict—to seal him hermetically, ‘They have lost sight of our 
distinctive idea, viz.: separation from bad influences, which includes prevention 
of hazardous recognition. Dr. Bache refers to what had been his practice and 
that of the Eastern Penitentiary before 1837. ‘There are many inconveniences 
and risks attendant upon detached exercise-yards and periodical removals of 
prisoners. If these can be securely provided for, there will not therefore be a 
change of system. We are in favour of any mode of administration which will 
best carry that system into practice, ‘The first prisoner committed to the Eastern 
Penitentiary was allowed the entire range of the ground within the outer walls, 
which enclose ten acres. 

M. Frégier, in his work on the Ciasses DancEreuses, has allowed himself to 


speak thus: “it is our own nation which, by restoring to the prisoner the right 


of locomotion, will have the honour of reconciling with humanity the principle 
of individual separation 
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at least as far as we approve it, only the consummation of a 
design the complete execution of which was embarrassed 
amongstus by difficulties from which the progress of events 
has freed them. 

Now if it should be asserted that the finished model prison of 
Kingland, and the proposed one of France are representative of 
systems distinct from the Pennsylvanian, the reader will require 
something more to satisfy him of that assertion than a better 
mode of heating and ventilation and of emptying the filth-pipes, 
or larger separate yards for exercise in the open air. He will 
conclude that our principle is rather vindicated than superseded 
by these mechanical and architectural improvements; he will 
regard the changes as the offspring of a union between the 
experience of this country and the artisan skill and ingenuity of 
Europe. 

We trust that the foregoing remarks will not be deemed idle 
or superfluous. The reasons for their introduction are very 
practical. We do not complain that the suggestions obtained 
in our institutions are not distinguished from the original con- 
ceptions embodied in the reports and plans of the British func- 
tionaries; for we are glad to make our experience the common 
property of the race, and we hail every adoption of its teachings 
as a triumph of the true system. But when we see in the pub- 
lications of French writers upon prisons and police a claim 
proposed to the honour of establishing a new system, “le systéme 
francais,” we think it prudent to invite attention to probable 
consequences of more moment than a controversy about the 
originality of particular ideas. In the present posture of affairs, 
on the one hand a pernicious theory of association struggling to 
maintain itself and even to multiply its establishments, and on 
the other the states of Murope awakening to the necessity of a 
better instrument of social security, it is obvious that a concen- 
tration of opinion, of language, of effort in behalf of the superior 
theory exemplified in Pennsylvania, is eminently desirable. 
The moral power of union upon a single conception is well 
known; and although at Pentonville and in the French projet 
de loi there appear modifications, one of which, namely the 
common chapel, is not approved on this side of the Atlantic, 
yet the*system is the same in its essential characteristics, and 


should not be subjected to a fresh baptism in every country In 
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which it receives the sanction of government. [Even in the 
common chapel the distinctive feature of the separate plan is 
sought; for the convicts are placed in separate stalls that they 
may not see each other, and are so overseen that it is supposed 
impossible for them to venture intercommunication without 
immediate detection.* Let us not be misconceived in this 
respect. We do not ask that the name of our state shall desig- 
nate the separate system, nor that the improvements in details 
made in France shall not bear the name of French improve- 
ments; but we object to the isolation of the institutions of every 
country under a national name, as though there were as many 
systems of discipline as there are kingdoms or states, when the 
fact is that nothing may be new in either but the size of the 
exercising yards, or their location together in a corner of the 
prison enclosure instead of adjoining the cells respectively, or 
the increase of mechanical art in the construction of hot-water 
pipes and apparatus for ventilation, or the subdivision of a com- 
mon chapel into a number of separate cells. It should be im- 
pressed upon the public mind as a fact in favour of the separate 
plan, that after mature deliberation it has been preferred by 
Great Britain, that in France it has engaged the support of the 
most distinguished friends of reform, and that in Prussia and 


other continental states its claims are fast outstripping those of 


the associate mode, and that whatever diflerences may appear 
in prison architecture they in nowise diminish the evidence in 
support of our discipline, and that every improvement in the 
means of execution strengthens the probability of universal 
adoption. The Eastern Penitentiary itself is one of the most 
striking illustrations of this truth. From the first block erected 
to the seventh and last, there is a regular succession of changes 
for the better. Perhaps in no building in the world can there 
be seen such an example of architectural improvements. Hach 
block represents the stage of experience which had been reached 
at the date of its construction. If each had been designed by 
a different artist, we should have, according to the notions of 
the French writers above-mentioned, seven Pennsylvanian sys- 





* See Article IIT. of No. IT. of this Journal, page 130 and seq. Mr. Adshead, 


n his late work, tells us that “ now, the convicts are placed in alternate stalls!” 


VOL. Il. 4 
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tems: and if our ground admitted of the extension or removal 
of our exercising yards, we should have an eighth system: 
nothing would be wanted but a common chapel with separate 
cells, to make up the ninth! 

The penitentiaries of Pennsylvania have been during so long 
a period the examples of the plan of separation on which 
they are based, that the name of the state in which they are 
was naturally used for distinction, upon the same principle that 
Auburn has given its name to the prison formerly described as 
the model of associate prisons. This fact in no degree dimi- 
nishes the force of our preceding remarks. While we alone 
had ventured upon a general adoption of the separate plan, this 
was properly the Pennsylvanian in contradistinction to others 
employed in foreign countries. Priority usually so fixes an ap- 
pellative of this sort that it would be difficult to substitute it. 
Nevertheless the separate system is now becoming, we trust, 
not only British and French, but European, as well as Penn- 
sylvanian; and we desire that no false nomenclature may 
deceive the public mind on either side of the Atlantic. 
When the reason ceases for the use of our previous name, 
and the general establishment of separafé penitentiaries has 
merged all national references, it will scarcely be thought 
advisable to revive these because in one country the size of 
the cells, in another the location and extent of the yards, 
or in a third the mode of heating the building may be varied 
from those of the others by a local improvement. As little is 
such a course to be favoured now. If the science and art of 
France and Kngland shall bring into existence penitentiaries 
more convenient than ours for the administration of the sepa- 
rate discipline, we shall not be the last to acknowledge and 
applaud the success; but we deprecate any distraction of the 
public attention which shall impair our advantages in a compa- 
rison with the associate penitentiaries.* 


* We have thought it unnecessary to speak of a few peculiarities of the French 
projet de loi, such as the exception of political prisoners, of aged persons, and of 
convicts who have passed twelve years in confinement. These are not approved 
by some of the most distinguished friends of reform; some of them are not likely 
to be practicable in the United States; and taken together they are to be regarded 


rather as a pause on the road to the best system than as new suggestions, They 
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Different from the alleged change just adverted to is that 
suggested by some of our opponents in New England. It has 
been intimated that since the adoption of the separate system 
in Pennsylvania, such modifications have been made as alter 
the character of the discipline. The unfulfilled predictions of 
evil which met the new method, and the misrepresentations of 
results which followed step by step the progress of our experi- 
ment, have been troublesome reminiscences to our eastern 
brethren. ‘The incontrovertible disclosures annually made of 
the effects of our institutions, and the judgment of impartial and 
enlightened critics from abroad, have at length made it too 
evident for self-delusion, that those predictions and representa- 
tions were unwise. ‘To furnish a door of escape, then, which 
shall save the honour of our rivals and still leave open to asser- 
tion the impracticability or mischievousness of our early de- 
signs, it is, as we have said, insinuated that we have changed 
our discipline; that we have allowed more exercise, more con- 
versation, more religious instruction than were originally con- 
templated; and thus have both confirmed and evaded the 
charges formerly made; in short that the injury to body and 
mind of which we were forewarned has been prevented by a 
relaxation of discipline. Were this true, it would not relieve 
the party, now smail, of which Mr. Dwight has been the leader 
and the Boston Report the organ, from the responsibility under 
which they lie in relation to the statistics of our prisons, which 
they have so egregiously distorted. Nor will it serve as a 
reason for rejecting a system which, by their own confession 
has been freed from the stress of some objections formerly 
urged to justify its rejection. The truth is, however, that the 
pretended change is imaginary. 

Those individuals who, headed by the Prison Society, under- 
took the practical reform of our prisons, began upon the idea 
of separate labour with suitable moral instruction and encou- 
ragement.* It required time and a succession of changes to 





show, in fact, that the framers of the projet were disposed to make the associate 
discipline the exception and the separate the general rule. ‘This is an advance; 
and we believe that the last step will ere long be taken in the French prisons of 


the highest class. 


* Stress was laid by some foreign visiters upon the defect of regular religious 
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bring about with the concurrence of the public the entire 
accomplishment of their purpose. The mistaken views of a 
few active and influential persons led to a temporary extreme, 
which never had the concurrence of the main body of re- 
formers, and which, as every one knows, was soon abandoned 
for the more ancient and prudent plan which its friends never 
for a moment ceased from urging. Of this plan it was always 
a part that the convicts should be placed in comfortable cells, 
with a full supply of fresh air, heat, and light; that ample exer- 
cise for health should be allowed, and a stated instruction pro- 
vided; and that the officers of the prison, the physician and 
other persons to whom access should be permitted by law, 
should have free intercourse with the prisoners. ‘The separa- 
tion was to be from other convicts, and from all exposure 
which might impede a return to good resolutions or hazard a 
relapse after discharge. ‘The institution was to be rendered as 
far as possible not only a means of prevention by the force of 
its close restraints, but also a school in which the condemned 
might be encouraged and strengthened in the establishment of 
better sentiments and habits. ‘That all this was effected during 
the first year after the reception of our first prisoner, is not 
pretended. ‘The provision now existing for moral instruction 
was not simultaneous with the opening of the penitentiary; but 
it was faithfully urged until the sluggish machinery of legisla- 
tion had produced the means of its support. In all that pro- 
motes the health of our convicts, whether physical or mental, 
the design has invariably been to afford a liberal maintenance 
within the peremptory restrictions fixed by the nature of the 
confinement. And let it be observed that our imperfections, 





instruction in our penitentiaries; and the proposals made in one report ar¢ 
offered in a manner which seems to imply that it was our settled design to avoid 
full provision of this kind. No greater mistake could be made. It has always 
been a part of our plan that aimple instruction should be given, but it required 
time to establish the requisite pecuniary aid on the part of the legislature. At 
present we are satisfied that in no other prison in the United States is this part of 
the discipline more thoroughly carricd out than in the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania. The prominence given to the subject in the French reports and 
essays, and their peculiar manner of contrasting what they propose with what 
existed in the early and imperfect stage of our history, might lead the uninformed 
to believe that a new system of discipline was claimed on this ground. 
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whatever their extent, were not obligatory upon our neighbours. 
We proposed to them a better mode of separation than they 
were practising; and if their resources were more abundant or 
more accessible to the hand of the philanthropist, or the arts 
better cultivated among them, the limitation of our means could 
be no reason for a neglect of theirs. Still less can they be 
justified in alleging a change of plan, if we at length succeed 
in overcoming the financial and mechanical impediments which 
stood in the way of our execution. 

In order that our readers may be fully apprised of the erro- 
neous, and, we are sorry to add, disingenuous character of the 
allegation which we are controverting, and of the means used 
to enforce it, we shall insert here an extract from a late report* 
of the Prison Discipline Society of Boston. 


“The Pennsylvanian system fails to answer the expectations 
and designs of its early friends in dispensing with labour. 

“ Solitary confinement without labour was the original de- 
sign. 

“The president and commissioners appointed to superintend 
the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, ada pted and modelled 
to the system of solitary confinement, say, in their letter and 
report on the penal code, which were read in the Senate of 
Pennsylvania, January 8th, 1828, page 25, ‘ It never was the 
design of the Levislature who passed the law, or of those who 
nlanne d and built the prison, to introduce labour into the system.’ 
This report is signed by Thomas Sparks, Thomas Bradford jr., 
James Thac kara, Roberts Vaux, Michael Baker, Caleb Car- 
malt, John Bacon, William Davidson. 

“Tiow far was this part of the original design carried into 
execution ? 

“Jn the second report for 1830, page 9, the inspectors say 

“« Absolute solitude for years, w ‘thout labour or moral said 
religious instruction, probably dces bear too severely upon a 
social being like man, and were such the mode of punishment 
in this institution, the board would feel little hesitation in recom- 
mending its cor as cruel,’ &c. &c. ' 

“From and after this period solitary confinement without 





* For 1843. The examples of this method of Mr. Dwicur are very numerous, 
A curious specimen of his peculiar management was given in the third article of 
our first number (page 28 and seq.), in which is noticed that portion of the Boston 


Report for 1844 which is headed “ Changes in the Pennsylvania system of solitary 


confinement, and effects of these changes on the body and the mind of the convict.” 
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labour found few advocates, and the idea was practically aban- 
doned in the Eastern Penitentiary.” 


This extract was evidently meant to convey the impression 
that the commissioners authoritatively represented the Pennsyl- 
vanian system, that that system required solitary imprisonment 
without labour, that the Eastern Penitentiary went into opera- 
tion upon such a plan of unoccupied seclusion, that after the 
second report of the inspectors (1830) this system was changed, 
or, as the writer expresses it, “the idea was practically aban- 
doned,” and lastly, that all this proves that “ the Pennsylvanian 
system has failed to answer the designs of its early friends,” 
and that it has been altered. 

Not one of these things is true! We must ask the reader to 
recall the circumstances in which the commissioners’ report 
was presented. Thirty years of unintermitted care and effort 
had been employed in meliorating our prisons and in preparing 
the public mind for the crowning act of improvement. The 
critical time had arrived at which the measures of the Prison 
Society and their co-operators were to receive a full develope- 
ment not only in the halls of legislation but before the com- 
munity at large. A body of commissioners who had been 
appointed to adjust our penal code to the peculiarities of Penn- 
sylvanian prisons, suddenly assumed the privilege of reviewing 
the prisons to which they should have conformed; and they 
recommended the substitution of their proper standard by the 
introduction of establishments on the Auburn plan.* The com- 
missioners who had been selected to superintend the erection 
of the Kastern Penitentiary set themselves in opposition to the 
others, and recommended the adoption of solitude without 
labour. The Legislature heeded neither report, but adhered to 
the rule of separate labour. In the face of these facts the 
author of the article under review has selected one of those 
adverse and disregarded reports as indicative of the policy of 
the state! 


Let us, however, examine more in detail the course of 





* These commissioners, by the very words of the law, were “to report a bill to 
the next Legislature adapted to, and modelled on the principle of labour and soli. 
tary confinement ;” Act of Assembly, 1826. 
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events. As long ago as 1787 the Prison Society, in a petition 
to the Assembly, suggested the advantages of solitary labour. 
In the following year solitary confinement with labour is urged 
upon the Supreme Executive Council of the state. In con- 
sequence of a joint meeting of a committee of the Executive 
Council and of one from the Prison Society, a representation 
was prepared on the part of the Society, signed December 15th, 
1788, and delivered at the Council Chamber. The following 
extract will render unnecessary any inference of ours. 

“On the whole, as a matter of the utmost moment to the 
well-being, safety, and peace of society, as well as of the 
greatest importance to the criminals, the committee think it 
their duty to declare, that from a long and steady attention to 
the real practical state, as well as the theory of prisons, they 
are unanimously of opinion, that solitary confinement to hard 
labour, and a total abstinence from spirituous liquors, will prove 
the most effectual means of reforming these unhappy creatures,” 
&ec. The signers are William White, ‘Thomas Wistar, Wil- 
liam Rogers, 8. P. Griffiths, &ec. 

In 1790 and 1794 the Legislature acted upon these recom- 
mendations and engaged in the work of separation.* Every 
erection or improvement of a prison in our country was pre- 
ceded by a repetition and legislative sanction of the arguments 
in favour of secluded employment. In 1818 the Society again 
urged upon the Legislature the necessity of constructing peni- 
tentiaries in convenient localities to facilitate the separate 
labour which they had always kept in view; and not only at 
home but abroad they complained that the character of our 


penitentiary system was jeoparded by the impracticability of 


confining all the convicts to solitary labour. In 1821 the appli- 
cation to our government was renewed, and the result was a 
law for the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary. When the 
final effort was made by the two Boards of Commissioners to 
procure a sanction on the one part of the associate plan, and 
on the other of the plan of solitude without Jabour, the Society, 
in a memorial to the Legislature (1828) signed by the vene- 





* The phraseology used by the Legislature is remarkable, as it assumes labour 
to be a part of the settled discipline of the state and proposes to add to it the new 


feature of separation (1790). A review of our early laws justifies this assumption. 
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rable Bishop White, reviewed the history of the last forty 
years—remonstrated against innovations, and proclaimed their 
undiminished confidence in the old method, which they thus 
describe : 


“Perhaps the term separate, rather than solitary confine- 
ment, would more appropriately describe the kind of durance 
which we propose to inflict. Completely to separate one pri- 
soner from another; to take away every possible chance of 
communication in prisons, and mutual recognition after dis- 
charge, is what we greatly desire.” 


But while thus anxious to secure the maintenance of their 
great principle, and looking to the contingency of a continued 
legislative recognition of their opinions, the memorialists never- 
theless are careful to add—“if labour should be introduced,* 
ve hope that no other will ever be permitted than such as can 
be performed in their private separate apartments, and that 
this will be employed as an alleviation—not an aggravation of 
their punishment.” 

The act of 28d April, 1829 (§ i1.), provided that the convicts 
should be kept singly and separately at Jabour. In the first 
report of the inspectors, the warden thus speaks of that disci- 
pline without labour which the Boston writer alleges was then 
in existence and was abandoned a year later, 7. e. after our 
second report. 

“J rejoice that it has never been the policy of the Legisla- 
ture of this State to sacrifice the safety of the community and 
the welfare of the convict for apparent pecuniary gain ; they 
have taken a higher, more dignified and nobler cround ; they 
have provided prisons where the reformation and i improvement 
of the criminal and protection of society are orand objects ; 
they have provided that labour shall be fur nished the convict in 


his cell, and not for the sordid purpose of rembursing to the 
Commonwealth the e cpense of his maintenance. 


What will the honest reader think of a writer who quotes 
from a pamphlet in which these facts are disclosed, and who 
notwithstanding tells us that solitary confinement without 
labour was the original design, and that “from and after” 
1830 the idea was practically abandoned ?—a writer who, to 





* i. c. Into the new penitentiary, which was not yet tenanted., 
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resist the advance of our principle, confounds it with one of a 
totally different character, which he falsely asserts was prac- 
tised and abandoned years ago? 

We have not space to consider at length the other features 
of our discipline which are alleged to have been changed. 
The religious instruction of convicts is expressly provided for 
in the act of 1829, and the inspectors are charged with its 
supervision. An entire article (ix.) is devoted to the specifica- 
tion of the duties of the religious instructer. ‘That exercise was 
a part of the “original design” may we think be reasonably 
inferred from the fact that yards for that purpose were prepared 
when our Penitentiary was built. Intercourse with the prisoners 
was at the outset specially authorized to the inspectors and offi- 
cers of the prison, the phy sician and religious instructer, the 
governor, speaker and members of the senate, the speaker and 
members of the house of representatives, the secretary of the 
commonwealth, the judges of the supreme court, the attorney- 
general and his deputies, the president and associate judges of 
all the courts in the state, the mayor and recorder of Philadel- 
phia, Lancaster, and Pittsburg, the commissioners and _ sheriffs 
of the several counties, the acting committee of the Philadelphia 
Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Prisons, and 
such other persons as may be permitted for highly urgent rea- 
sons by any rule or regulation of the Board of Inspectors. The 
tone of discipline contemplated when the penitentiary received 
its first inmate is fairly stated in the following extract from a 
publication previously made by a distinguished member of the 
Prison Society. 

“The labour in which the convict will be employed is con- 
sidered as an alleviation, not an aggravation, of his sentence. 
Labour prescribed as a punishment is an error in legislation, 
founded on an ignorance of the feelings, the desires, and antipa- 
thies, the habits and associations of mankind: the tedious hours 
spent in solitude will be a punishment sufficiently severe, with- 
out rendering the infliction of hard labour, for this cause, neces- 
sary. ‘The want of occupation will produc e a feeling of tedium 
or irksomeness—the state of mind in which labour or employ- 
ment will appear to the convict, perhaps for the first time in his 
life, as a means of preventing uneasy feelings, of produei Ing 


relief and pleasure; and as the powerful influence of association 
is i naaledaek this beneficial feeling will become habitual; 
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and after the discharge of the convict from his durance, will be 
a most effectual safeguard from the temptations of idleness. 
Accordingly persons duly qualified will be employed to teach 
the prisoner a suitable trade, and to instruct him in religion and 
in the elements of learning. ‘The prohibition of intercourse 
with society is not, therefore, to be continual; the visits of the 
virtuous cannot injure, and must benefit the majority cf the 
prisoners, between whom alone all communication is to be ren- 
dered impossible. ‘The degree of seclusion to be practised, or 
of labour and other alleviations permitted, may be varied with 
the varying dispositions of the prisoners. Regular exercise in 
the yards, in the open air, will be permitted, and required when 
necessary; provided that no two adjoining yards be occupied 
at the same time,” &c.* 

After all these and numerous other evidences, which were 
known to the Boston writer; after nearly fourteen years of 
trial, during which the humanity of our discipline had become 
famous even in remote foreign kingdoms, and had withstood the 
closest scrutiny of the most intelligent and acute examiners, 
this advocate of a scourging system, the history of which has 
been indelibly written with the blood of the victims whom it 
has hardened, has ventured to say that our administration 
“looks as if the stern severity of the Pennsylvania system was 
yielding a little to the dictates of humanity and the sympathies 
of Christian brotherhood; as if common sense was taking the 
law into its own hands, and admitting good persons not recog- 
nised by the law as official visiters, to visit the prisoner for 
pious purposes, in obedience to the law of Christ !” 

Far be it from us to make a difference of opinion the test of 
moral uprightness; or to soil with unseemly epithets the page of 
controversy in behalf of moral reform. But we confess our- 
selves urged beyond our wont by so flagrant a disregard of the 
first requisites of manly and truth-seeking discussion. We 
believe that the hour of retribution has arrived. The pens of 
able writers across the Atlantic have already given to the 
press terms of reprehension stronger than we can feel justified 
in using. The signs of the times in our own hemisphere are 
becoming clear and distinct, and we hesitate not to publish our 
conviction that the reports of the Boston Society will not again 





* Smith’s Defence. 
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be burdened with that millstone of unfairness which has well- 
nigh crushed their reputation. 

Not only have we to observe claims of fundamental im- 
provement abroad and charges of abandonment at home, but, 
thirdly, an attempt to draw into doubt the advantage of our 
present opposition of the associate and separate systems, and to 
suggest the possibility of something better than either. Thus we 
find one writer complaining that sects have been established, 
and that there is danger of being compelled at all sacrifices to 
join one or the other of these. There are objections to both, and 
therefore there must be a middle term of compromise. An- 
other writer tells us that in his opinion the great division of 
systems of prison management has been established in this 
country “ without any good results and with little true basis.” 
The force of custom in analogous cases opens the way for 
these reformers, for it is an every-day business to presume a 
“juste milieu” around which the lovers of truth may assemble. 
We easily take it for granted that the contending parties are 
in extremes, and that the truth lies midway between them. 
Experience in some measure confirms this course, and it may 
be said to be an ordinary precaution to suspect the moderation 
and accuracy of disputants. Then, too, there is a degree of self- 
complacency with which certain men, who are too indolent or 
too ignorant to decide between the rival claims, assume the air 
impartial, and strive to build a reputation for severe wisdom, 
while they magisterially put aside as extravagant the preten- 
sions of either party. It is so agreeable and costs so little to 
be in this way wiser than one’s neighbours! ‘There is a nar- 
row-minded class, to whom an objection is the sufficient reason, 
and who, unable to embrace the whole ground of discussion, 
are confounded by the appearance of doubt. These fasten 
upon the defects which may be discovered in minor details, 
and join in the cry for “ something better than either.” Besides 
these men, there are some whose general character entitles 
them to respect, who have been blindly advocating the asso- 
ciate plan, and who have at length been enabled to perceive its 
incurable vices; but whose long prejudices against the sepa- 
rate system prevent their immediate recognition of its claims. 


They have not completed an impartial examination of its 
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merits, and they seem to themselves to have rejected the most 
promising of the two existing modes of discipline, and there- 
fore must invent “a better than either.” 

From these various groups, it is remarkable that no person 
appears to suggest any form for this tertium quid, which all 
are pronouncing to be necessary. Before the late anniversary 
meeting of the New York Prison Association, we had heard 
that several intelligent friends of reform in the empire city 
were freely expressing their notions in this respect; yet we 
were not altogether prepared to find the idea in question 
amongst the proceedings of that Association. In a report of 
these, which was published in one of the newspapers of New 
York, it is stated that the Executive Committee, “ between the 
silent system at Sing Sing and the solitary system at Philadel- 
phia, hoped to see grow a national system of better construc- 
tion than either.” We were not at all prepared to see such a 
statement unaccompanied by at least a hint of what the me- 
dium method of discipline is to be 

As respects mere construction, we also hope to see better 
penitentiaries than that at Philadelphia. In many particulars 
a better may be seen at Pentonville; but this fact has nothing 
to do with a change of system. It is greatly to be desired that 
no vague, undigested, conjectural possibilities may be allowed 
to interfere with a well-defined conception of what ts; and 
that a cautionary supposition which is frequently available, 
may not on this account be too promptly adopted where there 
may be no room for its employment. Let the proposers of 
this tertiwm quid be explicit; let them specify what features of 
our system are to be stricken out, and for what reasons, and 
what is to be substituted ; and we shall not be slow to respond. 
It is too much, however, to expect of us to meet so undefined 
and evidently unmatured a thought as that to which we are 
adverting ; and it would be trifling with the gravest interests 
to allow it to shut out the considerations which it is in- 
cumbent upon all persons to weigh before rejecting a plan of 
discipline such as ours. As an humble representative of that 
plan, speaking on behalf of humanity, we entreat that due re- 
flection be given by those who are weary of the fruitless and 


pernicious associate schemes,—that they secure to themselves 
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a thorough acquaintance with the salutary method of separate 
(not “ solitary’) labour, lest they peril the cause which they 
have at heart by a chimerical pursuit hastily undertaken. 

We freely confess our own inability to imagine any middle 
ground upon which the two rival systems can meet. One of 
them requires that the prisoners shall never be associated—that 
communication and recognition shall be prevented ; the other 
that there shall be some association and recognition. It is not 
a question of how much, or for how long a time during the 
day. Association during one hour in a day, or a week, is an 
abandonment of the separate principle. If one convict recog- 
nises another after discharge, it is of little importance whether 
the knowledge of that other’s features and person has been the 
result of two, or of two hundred interviews—of a number of 
successive observations, or of a few prolonged ones. If com- 
munication is an evil to be prevented, the question how much 
of it shall be allowed is only the question what amount of evil 
shall be encouraged. JVe ar. striking at the root, and must 
hear cogent reasons before we can consent to restrict our 
efforts to a lopping of branches. Argument upon this head is, 
however, premature. In conclusion, permit us to repeat that 
when improvements in administration are brought forward, or 
charges of fundamental change in Pennsylvania, or conjectural 
suggestions of compromise, the separate system is untouched, 
We have offered it to the States of this Union and to those 
of urope as immeasurably superior to the associate system. 
Whatever the name, whatever the locality, whatever the com- 
parative convenience of administration, let the essential prin- 
ciple be distinguished and sustained. 


Arr. [V.—* * Journal of Prison Discipline’ and Lunatic 
Asylums.” 


Wuen the last number of this Journal was going to press, 
the representations of a distinguished member of the Society for 
the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Prisons induced us to 
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prepare the paragraph which we insert below, although we 
expressed at the time great doubt of the propriety of making 
its subject so prominent an object of remark. Unwilling to 
place our notice in the text, we appended it as a note to the 
introduction of the second article. When it came from the 
printer for revision, a feeling of repugnance which we could 
not overcome, prevailed over our first conclusion, and the 
paragraph was stricken out. The simple truth was (and we 
are now so situated that we must give it expression) that we 
did not believe there could be in this country an educated man 
whose sober second-thought would not render unnecessary a 
detailed justification of our course :—we feared to make too 
much of a little thing. 


“ Before proceeding to notice this artic! e (Dr. Bell’s), we 
ask the attention of our readers to a fact immediately con- 
nected with the present subject, and which, from its extraordi- 
nary character, would seem too improbable for belief, were it 
not so well attested as to be beyond doubt. We mean the 
opinion that our Journal should not meddle with insane asy- 
lums. ‘That such an opinion exists, we have not only the assu- 
rance of printed statement, but the private assertion of a well- 
known member of the medical profession, who is. himself 
opposed to our connecting the treatment of respectable patients 
in hospitals with the consideration of insanity amongst con- 
victs.” . . . . . “Were there no other link between 
the main objects of this Journal and the subject of mental 
alienation, than the yearly returns of insane convicts who are 
unprovided with suitable residence and attendance, we should 
be grossly negligent were we to omit any opportunity for 
urging a prompt and fuil provision until actual establishment 
shall have been secured. When we observe that the alleged 
influence of our penitentiary system in the production and ex- 
agceration of Insanity, has been one of the most constant and 
mischievous of the obj yjections urged by our adversaries in the 
United States and Europe, it appears too clear for argument 
that the causes, manifestations, ‘and treatment of Insanity con- 
stitute a leading portion of our catalogue of topics. So well 
settled, indeed, is pa matter in the opinion and practice of this 
country, as well as others, that we experience a feeling of 
mortification while we give this note to the public eye. Our 
only inducement is the hope of checking, if possible, by a bare 
exposition in print, a vague course of thought, which, until de- 
fined, may occasion amongst a few of our friends partial dis- 
satisfaction with our plan. This Journal will always be open 
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to the pen of a physician who desires to discuss the profes- 
sional aspects of disordered mind; and if it shall be found in- 
convenient to place his articles in the libraries of our hospitals, 
it will scarcely be expected of us to abandon an important 
portion of our field for the accommodation of a few invalids.” 


The reader may conceive the surprise with which we first 
saw the fifth article of the American Journal of Insanity for 
October—an article in which it is attempted by a semblance of 
argument, and under the authority of that most respectable 
periodical, to sustain the opinion which had seemed to us un- 
worthy of serious confutation. We have in vain sought by a 
review of the subject to discover what source of error could 
have placed us in so false a position as we must have occupied 

relation to the Journal of Insanity—what topic or process 
had been neglected to the injury of our friends. The more the 
subject has been considered by us the more bald and unac- 





countable seems the opposition to our course. ‘The suggestions 
contained in the preceding paragraph will, we are satisfied, be 
sufficient for our justification amongst all persons who have 
knowledge of the terms of controversy between the advocates 
of the separate, and those of the silent system. We might add 
that the analogies of mere structure between prisons and insane 
hospitals would require of us to observe and report the improve- 


ments in each for e benefit of the others. A large number of 


persons are to be provided with dormitories, day-rooms, eating- 
rooms and provisions—are to be warmed, lighted, and overseen, 
at the smallest possible expense. ‘The building in which all 
these objects are to be attained may be a prison or a hospital— 
but the experience, the science, the art which combine in either 
case to secure the proposed results, are the same which are in- 
voked in the other. The exemplification atiorded by edifices 
for the insane becomes one of the means by which the mainte- 
nance and Inspection of convicts are to be most advantageously 
secured. The peculiarities of the Pennsylvanian penitentiaries 
in no respect diminish the value of this aspect of the case. 


Even the writer of the “fifth article’ must concede that the 
physical relations of air, heat, fuel, flues, apertures and labour 
are not altered by the name of the building within which they 
are manifested, nor by the character of the tenants for whose 
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benefit they are controlled. Certainly inquirers into the in- 
fluence of a vitiated atmosphere upon the human economy 
have never considered it an indispensable preliminary to stipu- 
late against the transfer of their conclusions to the inmates of a 
prison, lest the more worthy members of the species should be 
“ grieved” at the essential similarity of all human bodies. The 
laws of vision and the capabilities of keepers may, we think 
without much risk, be declared independent of the accident of 
judicial conviction; and the various forms of insanity seem to 
receive no new classification because the sentence of a court in 
some instances precedes the intervention of the medical practi- 
tioner. But we prefer to introduce the two reasons (we so 
style them for courtesy) of the author of the “ fifth article”; we 
cannot imagine any others—we should never have obtained 
these without his assistance. 


. . . “Classing them (criminals) with the insane in such a 
journal would do them no good, and the insane much harm.” 


Taking the latter first, the writer tells us that lunatic asylums 
“are regarded by a large part of the unenlightened portion 
of the community, as prisons and dungeons, where men and 
women are confined in cells, chained and abused ;” that patients 
are kept at home by timid friends until the period of cure has 
passed; and that were it not for the existing apprehensions, 
accommodations for the insane would abound in all parts of 
the country. Grant the truth of all this—grant further what is 
assumed by this writer, that we are responsible for the connec- 
tion, or continuance of connection between the idea of a prison 
and that of a lunatic asylum, yet it remains to be seen how this 
Journal is to influence the “unenlightened portion of the com- 
munity.” We confess that it has sometimes appeared probable 
that our articles would sooner or later affect the thoughts of in- 
telligent friends of prison reform; but that essays upon prison 
discipline—tables of convicts, and discussions of the principles 
of ventilation should become the subjects of study amongst 
persons who believe the New York State Asylum to be a 
prison, we are free to say we have never in our most sanguine 
moments ventured to hope. Sure we are that such a belief 
must be far away in the past before we shall be persuaded to 
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expect a popular use of our publications. How then is the 
mischief of which complaint is made, to rest upon us? In no 
other conceivable way than that the dreaded idea is to be duly 
propagated by those who read our journal or hear of its con- 
tents, which could not happen if we never spoke of insane hos- 
pitals!) Let us however go further, and concede that the 
“ unenlightened” friends of the insane do read this Journal, and 
the case is if possible worse for the author of the “ fifth article”; 
for the least glimmering of intelligence will suffice to ascertain 
that the two classes of institutions are connected for reasons in 
no way favourable to the vulgar prejudice;—that the sole 
object of the connexion is to promote the health bodily and 
mental of patients and convicts, and to secure to each the pro- 
tection of humanity and science. 





“Tn our view, accounts of the insane and of institutions 
where they are placed, in a Journal that, judging from its title, 
no one would suppose treated of other subjects than prisons and 
criminals, will tend to increase and perpetuate the erroneous 
opinions we have mentioned.” 


The confusion of mind here manifested is, to say the least, 


very remarkable. If ignorant persons judge “by the title,” 
they cannot know whether or not insane asylums are men- 
tioned within the cover; and if they look beyond the title to 
the contents, they cannot suppose either that the Journal treats 
of no other subjects than prisons, or that the patients in the 
New York State Asylum are injuriously classed with convicts. 
We cannot spend more words on such suggestions. If the title 
of “ The American Journal ov Insantry,” were strictly applied 
to the “fifth article,” we are far from believing that the writer 
of that paper would give us credit for the retort courteous. 

It so happens that a stronger hand than ours has united all 
susceptibilities of man with all physiological research into his 
organism—has established that beautiful mental order by which 
the manifold and varied results of countless observers in every 
age and country are concentrated for the advancement of the 
species and the realization of a benevolent will—has in short 
made all things reciprocally assistant in the grand progress of 
the race. In every field of experience the sources of know- 
ledge are multiplied as we advance, and he is a poor represen- 
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tative of modern science who does not joyfully recognise the 
mutual subservience of all the departments of inquiry. After 
ages of oppression and scarcely less cruel neglect, a few 
pioneers step forward to open the path of reform for prisoners 
convicted-of crime—nearly at the same time men of like phi- 
lanthropy undertake a similar enterprise on behalf of the insane 
—the filth of dungeons disappears—the dungeons are succeeded 
by more habitable apartments—legislatures interpose their 
authority to enlarge and improve the buildings for both classes 
of unfortunates—medical men, architects, mechanics, general 
students bend their minds to the work—a half-century of expe- 
riment and of investigation has disclosed the dependence of this 
public enterprise upon the laboratory, upon the higher branches 
of philosophy—in short upon a multitude of scientific and me- 
chanical propositions which owe their origin and illustration to 
the improving establishments. Common features join as objects 
of benevolent and enlightened examination and labour, prisons 
and lunatic asylums; each gains by the other, and knowledge 
is brighter because of the reflection of light from both. At 
this juncture the author of the “fifth article” interposes to 
arrest the productive union—his reason is that the insane “are 
grieved to see the institution where they have been placed 
ranked with prisons” ! 


“Still we would not object to the course alluded to if it was 
serviceable to criminals; but it has no such effect; on the con- 
trary, by occupying the space in the Journal that should be de- 
voted to m: king known their wants and claims, much less good 
will be ac complished 3 in their behalf than it was reasonable to 
expect from such a periodical.” 


When we remember that the Society under whose auspices 
this Journal was established has been in existence more than half 
a century, that some of its present members have been engaged 
during nearly that period in the work of prison reform, that 
to its labours is due much, perhaps most of the merited distinc- 
tion which our prisons have gained for us in the eyes of the 
civilized world, that to the fruits of its exertions Europe has 
turned for instruction and guidance in the improvement of prison 
systems, and that in no country is there a body of men who 


have with more constancy and disinterestedness wrought in 
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behalf of criminals for so long a time, that it is composed of 
clergymen, physicians, jurisprudents, merchants, mechanics 
and others of practical experience, some of them of no mean 
reputation,—it will require more than the assertion of the author 
of this “ fifth article” to shake our confidence in the soundness 
of their judgment upon a topic such as that under considera- 
tion. Indeed we take the liberty of hinting that he would have 
done no injustice to himself if he had condescended to allow the 
conclusions of such a society to weigh with him before under- 
taking to determine so peremptorily the sphere of their action. 

Let us, however, follow him in his explanation. What does 
the reader suppose to be the omitted matter, the loss of which 
to criminals he has thus introduced? “The principles ad- 
vanced in the works of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, Simpson, 
Sampson, and others of that class, and the practical excellence 
of those principles as exhibited in several institutions in other 
countries!” He had hoped that our Journal “ would avail itself 
of that flood of light, if we may so say, that has been thrown 
upon the whole subject of crime, criminal legislation, and prison 
discipline, by physiology and phrenology,#—sciences that have 
shown the relation between the physical constitution and the 
mental and moral faculties.” In other words that we should 
devote ourselves to the propagation and application of the doc- 
trines of Phrenology as taught in the school of Gall, Spurzheim, 
and Combe. The great argument in favour of such a course 
remains to be mentioned. “ Mrs. Farnham, of Sing Sing,” in 
reply to the question whether in her efforts for the reformation 
of criminals, she had been guided by the laws of relation be- 
tween mental manifestation and physical developement? an- 
swered “ emphatically yes. A knowledge of and adherence to 
those laws, have been the foundation of whatever success has 
attended my efforts.” That that worthy lady (whom we are 
sorry as she can be to see forced into such a connexion) an- 
swered “ emphatically yes,’ we have neither the wish nor the 
ability to deny; but how that fact affects the question whether 
or not insane asylums shall be noticed in our Journal, is more 
than we can discover, unless the writer of the fifth article de- 





* The italics are our own. 
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signed to rest upon this foundation the claims of phrenology, 
and thus to enforce his censure of ourselves for avoiding its 
exclusive promulgation. We yield due respect to those two 
disciples of induction who head the recommended list of 
authors, and (which is more to the purpose) those “laws of 
relation,” and that “flood of light,” we modestly hope to show 
our readers, have not been neglected. We doubt, however, 
that any vast benefit can be derived from a writer who com- 
plains because we desire to resort to all accessible sources of 
information upon the subject of ventilation, and seek not only to 
fix the physical and moral causes of insanity in prisons, but to 
make these establishments to their utmost capability the means 
of securing the sana mens in corpore sano. 

To the cbservations upon passion, sensuality, education, the 
best mode of appealing to the will, &c., we have nothing to 
say, except that we join hands with the writer. We trust that 
he will send to some of the friends of the Auburn system a copy 
of his article, which they need much more than ourselves. 
The following sentence contains the Pennsylvanian doctrine, 
the elementary principle, to the practical use of which our 
triumphant success is due. poet 


“We are of opinion that he [the criminal] cannot be forced 
into reformation by the infliction of physical pain and suffering, 
but if at all by le: iding him to will to amend, by inducing him, 
to reform himself, by calling into activity his intellec tual and 
moral powers, and quieting his animal propensities.” 


Upon this foundation rests that controversy between the 
advocates of the Auburn and those of the Pennsylvanian system 
of prison discipline, which our writer says with a degree of 
information and caution equal to that displayed in his opening 
remarks is * trivial and unfortunately tends to divert the atten- 
tion of many excellent persons from seeking one better than 
either.” But our main object is accomplished in exposing the 
flimsy character of the objections made to the plan of our 
Journal in another respect. The writer states himself to have 
been “a Director for several years of the Connecticut State 
Prison,” an office which, if well filled, will in future time be a 
subject of more pleasing retrospect than the authorship of the 
fifth article. We manifests in this, little of that fruit of opportu- 
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nity and observation which alone can entitle him to the confi- 
dence of those whom he would instruct. It is remarkable that 
his proximity to the head-quarters of our opponents did not 
acquaint him with the fact that Insane Asylums have occupied 
a large space in the reports of the Boston Prison Discipline 
Society ; and that our Journal should first arouse him to the 
exercise of his critical skill. We trust that further reading 
will satisfy him and those persons no better informed than him- 
self, that the friends of reform in Pennsylvania have not acted 
without good reason. 

We have said thus much because of the character of the 
periodical in which the fifth article appeared, and because it is 
important that the grounds of controversy between the rival 
penitentiary systems should not be misconceived. It would 
have been sufficient perhaps to have directed attention to our 
title, which is The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline 
AnD Puitantnropy. If the writer of the fifth article should 
favour us by a perusal of future numbers, he will find ample 
evidence that we contemplate something more than the details 
and punishment of crimes. 


Art. V.—New Jersey Siate Asylum. 


We are enabled to present to our readers in this number a 
plan of this institution, as adopted by the Commissioners. 

Although there are some features in the plan which we could 
have desired to see differently arranged, still, intended as it is 
for a state institution, it has many redeeming features of great 
excellence, and as a whole we believe will, if thoroughly car- 
ried out, be equalled by few in the country for excellence in 
the pertect classification of its patients—facility of inspection— 
and convenience of general arrangements. 

The very best plan that could be given for a hospital for the 
insane can hardly be expected to be adopted for a state insti- 


tution, while public opinion demands that so strict a regard 
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should be had to the cost of first construction. We feel no 
hesitation, however, in saying that the best plan of construction 
will always be found the cheapest in the end, and we trust 
public opinion will soon be prepared to coincide with us in this 
respect. 

The determination of our friends in New Jersey to carry out 
“a thorough system of forced ventilation” in their new building, 
Is a matter for congratulation with all who are aiming at an 
advance in hospital architecture. Should their plan be well 
matured and judiciously carried out, it will place their institu- 
tion, in that respect at least, before all those now existing in the 
United States. 

For the following description of the accompanying plan, we 
are indebted to the architect of the building. 


“ Properly speaking, we should call this the second story, as 
the basement story under it is elevated three steps from the 
general ground level: but this best shows the arrangements of 
the w ards, which we hope to render intelligible in their various 
parts by the appended explanator, y references. The plan shows 
the size and general form of the building on the ground. ‘The 
height is generally three stories, except the centre and the pro- 
jecting pavilions terminating the first lateral ranges or wards 
on both sides of the centre, which are of four stories. The 
cellars extend under the whole. 

“The basement story, in the centre building, contains a 
reception room for patients, officers’ and domestics’ dining 
rooms, store rooms, kitchen and scullery. In the first range of 
wings on either side respectively for male and female patients, 
are, work rooms, domestics’ chambers, bakehouse, washing, 
ironing and drying rooms. In the extreme range of wings are, 
respectively, the male and female violent patie nts’ wards, and 
under the portico A is a carriage way to set down patients or 
others in severe weather. : 

“In the first story, A is the portico, B the entrance hall, ¢ 
the halls of centre and corridors of wards, D the house dre 


E general business room, F patients’ visiters’ room, G ottice of 


Physician, H the associated dormitories,* I stairs, K dining 
rooms, L day rooms, M bath rooms, N water closets, O clothes 


* By mistake the front corner room at the extremity of the extended wing has 
been lettered H. It was designed for a day-room; but may be used if required 


as an associate dormitory. 
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rooms, with foul clothes funnel beside them, P passages between 
the wards, R attendants’ rooms, 8 spaces with windows from 
the floor to the ceiling for light and air. ‘The others are single 
rooms for patients. | 

“In the second story the wards are arranged similar to this. 
The front rooms of the centre building are for the physician’s 
family; the back part will be in one room for a chapel, lecture, 
and general meeting room for patients. 

“In the third story of the centre building will be rooms for 
the matron and assistants, and steward and assistants. In the 
third story of the pavilions will be associated dormitories, or 
infirmary, as required. 

“Thus the whole is divided into ten distinct wards, five for 
each sex; each ward will accommodate from we enty to 
twenty-five patients, and the rooms common to them, as a 
dining room, bath room, water-closet, clothes room, day room 
or parlour and attendants’ rooms. ‘The stairways are private 
to each ward, from the hall of basement story. The single 
rooms are eight feet by ten feet, and eleven feet high, clear. 
The associated dormitories of each ward accommodate from 
one-third to one-half of its occupants, and the rooms for these 
dormitories vary in size to contain from two to eight patients. 
The corridors are twelve feet wide and eleven feet high; and are 
lighted at each end by windows the entire size of that space, 
except at their junction with the centre building, where are 
spaces marked 8 opened laterally with windows from floor to 
ceiling; thus giving the greatest facilities for common ventila- 
tion, with abundance of light. 

«For warming the building it is arranged that the space in 
the cellar enclosed by the walls of the corridors in the whole 
length of the building shall be a chamber, in which the air, ad- 
mitted at sundry points from the exterior, will be heated mo- 
derately from the surface of pipes containing hot water or steam 
circulated through them, and will be conducted in flues in the 
walls of the corridors to all the rooms in each ward, and to the 
corridors at many points. For this purpose and for ventilation, 
there will be built a series of flues in all the extent of the walls 
of the corridors. The arrangements for ventilation are as 
follows:—A large flue or air-trunk is constructed at each 
end of the corridors, with partitions, so that each corridor 
will have an ascending or descending e urrent, as the season and 
state of atmosphet ‘e may demand. ‘These air-trunks will ter- 
minate below in an air -dri ain, Which will again terminate at the 
necessary fire-places of the establishment,—or, at points distant 
from those places, at fires provided for the purpose of burning 
the impure air. Ab ove, the air-trunks will terminate in a shaft 
or chamber which forms an ornamental erection over the roofs 
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of the pavilions, central and extreme; and the impure air will 
be burned off at those points, if forced action be necessary. 
Flues of ventilation from every room are connected with the 
main trunks; the regulators of the supply of fresh warm air 
and the valves for ventilation are so proportioned that currents 
of air will be entirely avoided. By these arrangements it will 
be in the power of the managers to cool the air in the chamber 
and distribute it over the house in summer, as a perfect supply 
of water will be afforded from the reservoirs intended to be 
placed in the roof of the centre building. 

“The design is by J. Notman, Architect, who will superin- 
tend the erection. ‘The plan is arranged by him from the ob- 
servations of the commissioners, on their tour through the East- 
ern Hospitals for the Insane, and from the suggestions of Dr. 
Thomas 8. Kirkbride, of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane, who gave this general form of building as the best which his 
practical experience and scientific knowledge suggested for the 
comfort and cure of patients within the economy necessarily 
observed in a state institution. 

“The exterior will be in the simplest style of architecture. 
A ‘Tuscan portico of six columns marks the centre and entrance. 
A boldly projecting cornice of the same style will be continued 
around the whole, yet its architectural effect will be good, from 
its great size, the well-arranged advancing and receding dispo- 
sition of the wings, the variety in height, ‘and the fine propor- 
tions of the several masses of building. The whole length is 
four hundred and eighty feet. 

« A fine situation has been chosen on an elevated bank, two 
or three hundred yards from the river Delaware, which forms 
part of the landscape seen from almost every window in the 
house. The building rauges in length from southwest to north- 
east, fronting nearly “due southeast, and commanding fine pros- 
pects on all sides. It is sheltered on the north by well-grown 
woods. 

“The farm appropriated to the purposes of the Asylum con- 
tains one hundred and ten acres of the best land, of varied, un- 
dulating surface; is well timbered, and has on it a powerful 
spring ‘of the purest water, yielding many thousand gallons a 
day. From this the supply will be taken for the Asylum. 

“The building of the Asylum is contracted for, and the 
walls of foundation built to the height of the ground-level. It 
is hoped that the whole will be under roof by the fall of 1846.” 
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Arr. VIL.—The Insane Poor of Philadelphia.* 


In a previous number of this Journalt we referred to the 
lamentable condition of more than three hundred of the insane, 
belonging to the city and county of Philadelphia, near two 
hundred and fifty of whom are in the insane department of the 
Almshouse, on the west side of the river Schuylkill. We 
also took the liberty to offer for the consideration of our 
readers and the public, the outlines of a plan for remedying the 
evils which have been so long and so generally complained of; 
and which, if properly carried out, we felt confident would 
redeem our noble city from the stigma which has too long 
rested upon her ;—for it is no small reproach, that with all her 
noble monuments of munificent benevolence and judicious cha- 
rity, she has neglected to provide suitable means to promote 
the restoration, or when that is impracticable, to give the 
highest degree of comfort to those who, to the heavy calamity 
of loss of reason, have superadded poverty and the want of 
friends with the ability or disposition to provide for them when 
no longer able to take care of themselves. 

It may be remembered that we stated that what was want- 
ing to put this insane department on a respectable footing was, 

Ist. A responsible head, who shall have a general supervision 
of all its departments. 

2d. Means for carrying out a complete classification of the 
patients and a proper system of attendance. 

3d. Means of employment and exercise; and 

4th. A proper system of heating and ventilation. 

We also stated, that to effect these objects we felt perfectly 
convinced, that it was absolutely necessary to separate the in- 
sane department entirely from the sick hospital; to place a well 
qualified medical man at its head, who should reside upon the 
premises, and have a general superintendence of it ;—the direc- 





* We cheerfully give place to this communication on behalf of the insane poor 
of our county, which comes to us from a gentleman whose ability, experience, 
and zeal for the interests of the insane entitle his suggestions to the greatest 
respect.—Enp. 

t April, 1845, 
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tion of the medical, moral, and dietetic treatment of the insane, 
and the selection of all persons engaged in their care.—That a 
complete separation of the wards should be effected, and that a 
detached building for the noisy, violent, and very filthy of each 
sex should be erected; that all the present vegetable garden, 
and all the land east of the Darby Road and south of the lane 
leading from it to the main building, should be suitably en- 
closed and cultivated by the insane patients, or used as their 
pleasure-grounds. 

These views, which were the result of personal observation, 
we feel increased confidence in again presenting to our readers, 
as the only proper basis for a reform in this important depart- 
ment of our Almshouse, which can be effected with a suitable 
regard to economy and the financial condition of the county. 

Since the date of our previous remarks, we learn that a 
radical change has been made in the medical organization of 
the Almshouse—that one principal physician now resides on the 
premises and has the medical supervision of the whole esta- 
blishment, being assisted in the performance of these duties by 
six young gentlemen, who as heretofore live in the hospital ; 
and that none of the distinguished gentlemen who have for- 
merly been attending physicians and surgeons are now con- 
nected with the institution. 

Of this new regulation, so far as it relates to the medical 
and surgical wards, or its influence upon the permanent welfare 
of the patients and of the institution, or of the inierests of the 
city of Philadelphia,—interesting and important as we believe 
these to be to every ci izen,—we do not propose to speak in the 
present paper. It is only in reference to the insane department, 
and the influence it will be likely to exert in improving the 
condition of that unfortunate class, that we now allude to the 
new regulation. 

From what we learn from official sources, we believe this 
change will lead to some improvement in the management of 
the insane, and we trust that it is only the first step towards a 
thorough reorganization of this most interesting department of 
the establishment. The chief resident physician we are sure 
has the inclination to do all that could reasonably be desired, 
but the duties imposed upon him by the new order of things, 
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we feel equally confident, are too onerous, too varied and ex- 
tensive—to say nothing of the claims of a professorship upon 
his attention—to allow him to devote one-half the time neces- 
sary to reorganize the insane wards and to give to them that 
thorough and constant supervision which is required in every 
well-regulated hospital for the insane. 

We trust no temporizing policy will now be allowed to inter- 
fere with the vigorous prosecution of some well-matured plan 
for improving the condition of our insane,—that the necessary 
detached buildings will be promptly prepared, and a medical 
officer, clothed with proper authority, be placed in the post of 
superintendent, untrammelled with the oversight of the rest of 
the Hospital and Almshouse. Without this primary move- 
ment, it seers to us folly to expect the insane poor of Phila- 
delphia to be in that condition which common humanity and 
our knowledge of the disease seem imperatively to demand. 
Some philanthropists, we have learned with no little surprise, 
have discouraged the attempt to carry out these views of 
reform, as interfering with more favourite and extensive 
schemes, which, although they might be better, would involve 
an expenditure that is not now required, and which we fully 
believe would not for many years be tolerated by the commu- 
nity. Even should it be probable that in a few years an 
entirely new hospital for our insane poor should be called for 
by public opinion, we cannot allow this to be a sound reason 
for not doing something for the hundreds who will occupy the 
wards before that time arrives,—no reason why the curable 
shall not be cured, nor the incurable made comfortable in the 
intervening period. Nothing indeed would do more to prepare 
public opinion for more extended improvements and more per- 
fect plans, than showing what a transformation a moderate 
expenditure of money and a proper organization would effect 
in that branch of the institution. 

Some persons have objected to the erection of more build- 
ings—but no one, after visiting the wards as at present filled, 
will hesitate to say that the noisy, the violent, and filthy, must 
be removed from them, before they can compare with those of 


any well-regulated hospital. The class just referred to can 
be better managed, and with less annoyance to others, in de- 
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tached buildings, than in any other way; and yet these build- 
ings must not be too far removed, for no other part of the 
establishment will require more thorough supervision by re- 
sponsible officers. They must therefore be easy of access, that 
they may be readily visited, that patients may be taken to and 
from them with facility, and that supplies, &c., can easily be 
sent to them. A covered way should lead to them. 

Those who object to doing much at present, who prefer 
waiting for a new hospital, seem to forget that an entirely new 
hospital is a very expensive affair, and will require at least 
100,000 dollars more to do it properly, than need be expended 
for the plan we are advocating. Besides, we contend that we 
have already in the Almshouse buildings the basis for a really 
good hospital. We have already three fine wards for each sex, 
with comfortable chambers, and large associated dormitories 
and dining-rooms, accommodations in these respects quite as 
good as are required. Take thirty of the noisy, filthy, and 
violent, from each wing, and place them in detached buildings 
properly arranged, and we have at once five classes for each 
sex; and a classification much better than that of any city 
insane asylum in the country. Then, as for grounds for em- 
ployment and exercise, no better need be desired; the garden 
we all know is a large and productive one,—the land west of 
the buildings has an admirable exposure, is sufficiently extensive 
—has trees scattered through it—beautiful and extensive pros- 
pects—the river Schuylkill for a long distance, its bridges—a 
superb view of the city of Philadelphia and its prominent ob- 
jects, and directly overlooking Hamilton Village and the coun- 
try about it;—the view indeed from the new reservoir is one 
that might be coveted by any hospital in the country. All 
these we have, and their value is great; but without distinct 
provision for the noisy and excited classes, and without a pro- 





per organization they are nearly useless,—with them, they can 
in one year be converted into a really good and useful hospital: 

An increase of the taxation of our already overburthened 
community, has been urged as an objection to providing proper 


accommodations for the insane poor of our county. It is an 
objection that should be fairly met, and we believe that it can 
be readily shown that such will not be the case—that the re- 
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covery of recent cases, will make ultimately a saving to the 
county, and that even the first cost will be much less than is 
generally supposed. We believe we are fully authorized to 
say, that the necessary detached buildings can be erected—the 
separation of the present wards be eflected—an effective sys- 
tem of heating and forced ventilation, the only one that ought 
ever to be used in any hospital, be put in operation—a superin- 
tending physician paid a liberal salary, and a fair proportion 
of hired attendants be employed, and the annual cost to each 
adult inhabitant of the city and county will not exceed three 
cents. For every taxable it will not be more than seven 
cents, and we would ask whether there is an individual in 
the county, no matter what his condition, who would not cheer- 
fully give double that sum to see the change that might rea- 
sonably be hoped for. The proper cultivation of the ground 
we propose using in connexion with the insane hospital, ought 
very nearly to pay the interest of the cost of erecting detached 
buildings. 

We have been surprised to find that some of our citizens still 
suppose that the insane poor of Philadelphia are to be accom- 
modated in the new State hospital at Harrisburg—an institu- 
tion for which there has long been the most crying necessity, 
and the location of which has very properly been fixed in the 
interior. Those who have thought of this mode of providing 
for our insane poor, probably are not aware that the new State 
Hospital is to contain only two hundred and fifty patients, and 
that those now in our Almshouse would fill it completely, and 
virtually exclude all from the interior, in which are enough now 
suffering, to occupy all its apartments. There are other rea- 
sons, not necessary to be referred to at present, why our insane 
can never be treated in the State institution, and it is economy 
for us that they should not be. It is really our interest to keep 
them under our own control. Let every man feel that it is our 
duty, as well as our interest, to make prompt and adequate pro- 
vision for the treatment of every poor insane person within our 





county—let him feel that the best provision and the promptest 
treatmént is the cheapest in the end, and let those to whose 


direction these matters are intrusted,. feel that an enlightened 


public sentiment will, with entire unanimity, support them in 
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every step, which is necessary to carry out a Wise system 
effectually. 

Whether we wish it or not, our insane poor have to be kept 
among us; sooner or later, public opinion will demand a new 
system of management, and the sooner it is carried out the 
better. When it is done, let it be done in a manner that will 
confer honour on those who effect it, and on our city, and 
prove a blessing to the afflicted. Let all our citizens feel that 
delay in this work is loss; loss to them pecuniarily, loss to our 
community in character, and a loss irreparable to those of our 
fellow-beings, whose mental diseases are curable, but curable 
only with the most enlightened and prompt treatment. 





Art. VII.—Progress of the Separate System. 


In the eighteenth report of the Boston Prison Discipline So- 
ciety (1843), amongst a variety of false assertions and sophisms, 
we find some comments upon the comparative extension of the 
Pennsylvanian system, which the writer says has not answered 
the expectations of its early friends. We are told that in 1838, 


“There were but three state prisons in the United States, 
viz., two in Pennsylvania, one in Philadelphia and one at Pitts- 
burg, and one in New Je rsey, at ‘Trenton, on the Pennsylvania 
plan: while within a few years previous, the Auburn plan had 
been adopted in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York (at Auburn and Sing Sing), In Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, Virginia, Georgia, ‘Tennessee, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Upper C anada. 

“Since 1838, a small state prison for the state of Rhode 
Island has gone into operation, on the Pennsylvania system, 
wae h has been in operation four years, and which the inspectors 
of it, in January, 1848, recommend to the legislature to ap- 
site a committee to examine, that they may learn its injurious 
eflects upon the mind, and its expensiveness, with a view to its 
abandonment, six out of the thirty-seven of the prisoners having 
been det ‘anged since its establishment. With this solitary ex- 
ception, no other state in America has adopted the separate 
system since 1838; while Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Nentucky, Indiana, Michigan, and Maine, have adopted the 
Auburn system. 
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“Tn regard to county prisons and houses of correction, a few 
have been built in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, one in New 
York city, and one is projected in Louisville, Kentucky, on the 
Pennsylvania plan; while the Auburn plan has been extended 
and is extending, to county prisons and houses of correction 
more generally in the northern, middle, southern, and western 
states, ohec the model of their own state prisons. 

“The houses of refuge for juvenile delinquents in America 
are all on the plan of. solitary confinement at night (or sleeping 
in separate beds under constant supervision), and labour in 1 shops 


by day.” 


We have quoted the foregoing at length, because we wish 
our readers to be aware not only of the manner in which the 
Pennsylvanian system has been opposed, but also of the dith- 
culties which have lain in the way of all attempts to influence 
popular action. It is evident that such an array of evidence as 
appears to be embodied in our extract cannot fail to produce 
a decided impression. ‘The reader can scarcely avoid the con- 
clusion that our efforts are merely the hopeless struggles of a 
very small and misguided minority against the overwhelming 
tide of enlightened public opinion. While endeavouring to show 
the erroneous character of such a conclusion, we beg to be 
understood as not charging upon the writer to whom we are 
particularly referring, the intentional omission of all the evidence 
which we shall adduce, much of which he could not have 
known. We do, however, unhesitatingly assert that facts well 
known to him have been wholly unnoticed, and that he has so 
arranged his phraseology as to convey a meaning which does 
not correspond with the real state of the case. 

Let us by way of introduction describe somewhat more accu- 
rately the condition of things of which advantage has been taken 
in the report. In the first place, then, it cannot be said with 
truth that the states above-mentioned have, after a proper exa- 
mination of the two rival systems, selected and introduced the 
Auburn plan. A few considerations will satisfy the reader that 
our assertion is correct. In all prisons, formerly, the untried and 
the convicted, of every class, sex, age, and degree of criminality, 
were promiscuously mixed. Gradually the accused were sepa- 
rated from the condemned and other classifications in detail 
were effected, to which we have in other places adverted. 
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These were stages of progress, at which, respectively, the dif- 
ferent prisons not only of the United States, but of Europe, have 
been or now are. The rule of silence has been superadded to 
the various methods of classification; and when this is accom- 
panied by joint labour during the day and confinement in sepa- 
rate cells during the night, we have the Auburn system. If we 
take a step further and separate the convicts from each other 
both by day and by night, we reach the next higher, or the 
Pennsylvanian system. ‘The adoption of the Auburn method, 
in the older states at least, does not therefore by itself imply 
that there has been a fresh, independent introduction of one of 
two systems where neither in any degree before existed ; it is 
rather a choice to stop at an earlier stage in the work of sepa- 
ration (already in some measure accomplished), in preference to 
that further advance which would put the prisons on a level 
with our own penitentiaries. This distinction will apply even 
to a state in which no house of detention had existed, were there 
such a case; for the ideas existing in men’s minds are the true 
original foundation of every new design in public improve- 
ment. We may, however, extend our observation to all of the 
present members of the federal union. 

In public establishments experience has rendered it incon- 
testable that itis more easy to make a small than a great change. 
In a promiscuous jail, e. g., it would require less exertion to 
procure a discrimination between tried and untried, than to ob- 
tain a general remodelling of buildings for a more perfect ad- 
ministration. We can separate the sexes more readily than 
we could finish a complete associate penitentiary. One of the 
first considerations is the expense of a work; and if this exceeds 
under one plan the amount which would suffice under another, 
there must be weighty reasons for imposing the heavier burden 
upon the treasury. Lastly, if, beside the excess of expenditure, 
there be alleged from respectable sources serious charges aflect- 
ing the more costly discipline in its relations to the public safety 
as well as the health of convicts, it would be no ordinary occa- 
sion whi:h would exhibit a decision of government and people 
in favour of a system thus enveloped in hazards. If in sucha 
competition a thorough exaimination, conducted in circum- 
stances proper for a just conclusion, should result in a preference 
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of the associate system over the separate, there would undoubt- 
edly be created a prima facie probability to be respected by 
later inquirers; and a list of states which had thus laid a basis 
for penitentiary discipline, ought to influence the general opinion. 
Can this be said of Mr. Dwight’s catalogue ? 

It cannot be denied that, from the beginning of the pending 
controversy, the friends of the associate system have been loud 
in their assertions of superiority in point of economy over our 
plan. The first cost of buildings, the expense of maintenance, 
and the comparative unproductiveness of our labour, have been 
favourite topics with them. Without scrutiny of the sacrifices 
to prisoners and to the community at which this supposed 
advantage was purchased,—taking the dollars and cents as a 
simple indication of the whole case, it would have been impos- 
sible to persuade any legislature to follow us, were there no 
contrasting feature beside. But the public ear was filled with 
complaints against the severity of our method—a name was 
fastened upon it which revived associations of bygone cru- 
elties in dark and loathsome dungeons—the active fancies of 
writers and speakers conjured images of loneliness and despair 
from which the common sympathy shrank; and the picture 
was rendered still more dreadful by bodily disease, insanity, 
and death! Meantime it was in vain that we appealed to 
the buildings which any one might have seen—to the com- 
mon nature in harmony with which we were humanely admi- 
nistering our penal code, and which we hoped might respond 
in every bosom to our earnest plea for the rights of even de- 
graded man. ‘The clamour of our opponents was every where 
repeating the same false phrases, and all our words were 
treated as the worthless representatives of a dangerous and 
untried theory. Idle rumours, imperfect reports, partially 
constructed tables, and obstinate misrepresentation were annu- 
ally thrust before the public eye to sustain the prejudice which 
our commencement encountered. Except our official reports, 
which were unheeded or perverted, and a few tracts of limited 
circulation, there were no means by which the accumulating 
evidence in our favour was accessible to persons abroad. To 
this hour there are~tmtectigent-persons who believe that our 


penitentiary is a place of solitary confinement in which the 
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wretched victims of the law pine away the term of their sen- 
tence; so slowly does popular prejudice yield to truth. Yet 
the very individual who has headed this unjustifiable opposition, 


_coolly tells us that we are mistaken in our expectation of 


general favour, for a large number of States have not adopted 
our system, but adhere to the associate plan, or have preferred 
it to ours for new prisons ! 

To say nothing of the reports of experienced and impartial 
persons who have officially visited our penitentiaries, and 
accorded to it unqualified approbation, and to confine ourselves 
to the action of the States, what, precisely, is that action worth 
in any reasonable estimate of the question? Is it evidence of 
an investigation such as is necessary to give respectability to 
official judgment? Has there been choice in any rational 
sense! It needs little acquaintance with the history of legisla- 
tion in this country to establish a negative answer. Allusion 
has just been made to the course of our opponents since the 
erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, as the chief impediment 
to a correct popular appreciation of our discipline. This 
stumbling-block was laid also in the way of legislation, with 
more facility than might to the intelligent reader appear pos- 
sible. Let it be remembered that the separate system, as 
developed in the Eastern Penitentiary, was in the opinion of 
most American citizens a mere experiment made counter to 
the principles theretofore received and approved. The great 
extent of our country—the fact that each state is independent 
in all particulars except such as pertain to the federation, and 
that each has a separate government, including prisons as well 
as other domestic institutions, will explain what might other- 
Wise seem an unaccountable ignorance on the part of our fellow- 
citizens of other states. A Georgian, for example, has no more 
interest in the penitentiaries of New York or Pennsylvania 
than in those of Canada, if we have reference to their control 
or support. The consequence has been, that public attention in 
each state has been kept within the territorial limits of that 
state; and individuals have been ignorant at least of the details 
of neighbouring penitentiaries, for the same reason that an 
Englishman is better acquainted with English than with French 
prisons ; ordinarily they form no part of his concern. ‘To seek 
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information respecting the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania, was 
really to inquire respecting a foreign system of discipline. 

The value of this view of the case will suggest itself to the 
judgment of every student of social progression and social 
habits. When the condition of prisons under any one of the 
numerous governments was about to be improved, beside the 
usual inertia of the mass, there was to be overcome the igno- 
rance of the few who were to legislate for the others. Then 
came the stream of opposition from the fountains of New 
England; the proper counter-agent was wanting, viz.: a 
knowledge of both the capabilities and the actual practical 
effect of our system. The peculiar circumstances which 
affected the statistics of our first years and the shortness of 
the series which we were able to adduce in support of our 
assertions, operated more seriously upon persons at a distance 
than they could upon ourselves, who were within reach of the 
daily working of the discipline. We shall illustrate this by an 
example or two. 

In the first place, then, the effect of the discipline upon the 
number of crimes was a primary consideration ; yet how easily 
was the observer led into error! During the first three years 
the number of convicts increased. In 1834 there were at 
Cherry Hill 118—in 1835 there were 148. Now if in 1836 it 
had been debated in ‘Tennessee whether or not the influence of 
our system was preventive, how could we have furnished an 
answer which would have been within reach of the majority? 
The fact is, nevertheless, that taking the interval from 1829 to 
1842 inclusive, and arranging the years in periods of three 
each (leaving the first two years together), we have for the 
average number of convicts in our three state prisons, during 
these periods, respectively, the figures 318, 300, 256, 254, and 
215,—a constant diminution. Yet neither of these apparently 
conflicting results is sufficient for a thorough investigator. 

Again: up to the present year there have been men who 
have not only thought but published that our mortality has been 
excessive. Very lately a French writer asserted that the deaths 
at the Philadelphia prison amounted to 5 per cent., while at 
Auburn they were only 2 per cent.; and he adds that the 
Pennsylvanian system, according to the facts stated by its own 
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partisans, must abridge by one-third the average chances of 
life for the whites, and triple for the blacks the chances of 
death! He cites for this the Boston Society’s report. The 
report of our physician for 1844 shows that during that year 
the mortality of whites was less than 13 per cent. 

The reader will see, therefore, that in a question like that 
between the rival systems, the means of enlightening the ma- 
jority are of difficult adjustment; and that a few zealous advo- 
cates of the side already favoured by popular feeling as well 
as prejudice, could succeed for a long time in preventing. the 
adoption of our discipline.* ‘There were, unfortunately, some 
accidental occasions of distrust, of which our adversaries un- 
fairly availed themselves in behalf of the associate plan, and 
which, out of Pennsylvania, have contributed not a little to our 
disadvantage. They have been unceasingly proclaimed by the 
secretary of the Boston Prison Society, whose misrepresentation 
reaches down to 1843; and being received as true exemplifica- 
tions of our principles, have formed simple, definite, and promi- 
nent objects on which the popular mind could be fixed. Their 
influence has reached Europe, where they have been again 
and again referred to as convincing topics. We allude to the 
alleged trial of our system in Maine, Virginia, and Rhode 
Island, and at Auburn. ‘Three of these so-called experiments 
had been made before the Eastern Penitentiary went into 
operation ; and it may be conceived how they weighed upon 
the minds of citizens of other states, when we mention, that 
even the commissioners appointed to revise our own penal 
code referred to them for the purpose of proving that separate 
confinement, as proposed here, was unnecessarily severe as 
well as ineflectual. It has at length been made clear, that the 
cells in Maine and Virginia were dungeons damp and noxious, 
and that the true separate discipline was never in force there ;+ 


* As early as 1834 the inspectors and warden of the Eastern Penitentiary felt 
themselves compelled officially to protest against the unfair and fulse statements 
of the Boston Reports. 

+ In Virginia, the water stood in drops on the walls in damp weather; and one 
prisoner had his feet frozen while in solitary confinement. ‘These cells were in 
the basement. In Maine, the cells were pits entered from the top, in which the 
filth, want of ventilation, and of regular employment and instruction, ought to 
have prevented a comparison with ours. 
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that at Auburn the trial did not deserve the name, either as re- 
spects the lodging and government of the convicts or the class 
of criminals selected for this kind of seclusion. The discipline 
at Rhode Island has been termed “ atrocious” by a foreign 
writer, so far was it from the humane example at Cherry Hill. 
But while these facts were unknown to the public, and our 
own penitentiary had not gathered all the proofs which are 
now accessible to every inquirer, it was enough to say that 
“this plan of solitary confinement has been tried and has failed 
—it is injurious to health of body and mind, and is very ex- 
pensive.” 

Looking back then over the history of prisons in this country, 
is it surprising that some States have preferred to pause at the 
same point with Auburn until further light should be thrown 
upon the next step beyond? We could show that upon a close 
inspection of some of the state establishments in the catalogue 
of the Boston writer, they would be found at a degree of im- 
provement below that of Auburn; but we would not thence 
infer the inexpediency of the associate plan.* We know too 
well the difficulties incident to every stage of progress, to as- 
sume a temporary pause as equivalent to a final choice of posi- 
tion. We shall rather extend somewhat the reader’s field of 
view. The following summary was lately prepared by Miss 
Dix, from information which that lady received “ chiefly 
through the courteous attention of correspondents in Europe.” 


“The superior advantages of the separate system have been 
strongly maintained in Belgium by M. Duc petiaux, the inspec- 
tor-general of prisons. The Belgian government has ordered 
the introduc tion of the ‘ separate system’ in the celebrated Mai- 
son de Force at Ghent, where the Auburn system originated, 
and has long been practised. A new wing for three hundred 
prisone rs, has been erected for trial of this system. In Prussia, 
in consequence of the investigations and re ports made by Dr. 
Julius, the king has ordered the construction of four prisons on 





*'The reader may see, under the Miscellaneous head of this number, a speci. 
men from the list of southern prisons given in the Boston Report as having 
adoptéd the Auburn plan. We think that Mr, Dwight will scarcely abide by his 
catalogue, if we sclect such prisons as that of Tennessee as examples of his fa- 
vourite system. Yet this figures in his specification, in company with others of 
no better character. 
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the separate system, namely, at Berlin, Konigsburg, Munster in 
Westphalia, and Ratibor; these adopt the model of the excel- 
lent prison at Pentonville. In 1835, under the orders of Count 
Skarbeck, a separate prison was constructed at Warsaw, to 
receive nearly five hundred prisoners. 

“The Diet of 1839 and 1841, in Hungar ‘Ys having resolved 
to introduce a uniform system, the commissioners decided in 


favour of the separate system, and submitted a plan for ten peni- 


tentiaries for as many districts, into which they propose that 
the whole country should be divided. The council sitting at 
Pesth drew up a penal code, providing that all corporal “and 
capital punishments should be abolished, and that publicity 
should be adopted in all criminal proceedings. In Denmark 
the government commission have declared in favour of the 
separate system. In Sweden the Crown-Prince is one of the 
most zealous advocates of the separate system, and its disci- 
pline is to be introduced at Stockholm, Fahlun, Gefle, Carlistad, 
Manstad, Linkoping, and Christian er In Norway the Stor- 
thing has voted 40,0002 for the erection of a prison on the 
separate sy stem, capable of receiving two hundred and thirty- 
eight criminals in the vicinity of Christiania. 

“The board of directors of prisons in Scotland, being de- 
sirous of providing for each county, accommodation for its 
criminal prisons on the separate system, have adopted measures 
for the accomplishment of this object. 

“The legislative council in France have expressed the 
opinion, that the principle of separation by day and by night, 
ought to be extended to all prisons, for prisoners before trial. 
The department of the Seine has voted three millions of francs 
for the construction of twelve hundred separate apartments for 
all the untried prisoners of Paris. 

“June, of the present year (1845), writes Dr. Julius from 
Hamburg, has been decided on for opening the men’s prison 
at Cologne, to receive nearly two hundred prisoners. ‘This 
prison is founded strictly on the separate system. Other 
prisons on the same plan are advancing to completion. 

“In Switzerland the silent system has been introduced, and 
variously modified at Lausanne, &c. Geneva has ordered a 
prison on the separate system. In Germany, the Pentonville 
prison near London, has been adopted as the general model for 
the new prisons. At Frankfort on the Maine, the committee 
appointed to investigate the subject of reform in prisons, una- 
nimously decided in favour of the Pennsylvania system. At 
Hamburg, the old prison having been destroyed during the 
great fire, is to be replaced by one on the same plan as that at 
Frankfort. In the Grand Duchy of Baden, where, some years 
ago, a prison was built at Bruchsal on the Auburn plan, it has 
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been decided to build another on the separate system. This 
has been urgently recommended by Dr. Deiz, the governor of 
the Bruchsal- prison, who from his official experience, has had 
ample opportunity of becoming acquainted with the silent 
system. Already, in France, more than thirty prisons are in 
progress of construction, or completed, on the Pennsylvania 
plan of separate imprisonment. These are chiefly to be occu- 
pied by prisoners before trial. In 1843, a division of the mili- 
tary prison at Alost, in Belgium, was built on the separate plan. 
Professor der Tex and the philanthropic Suzingar, are success- 
fully advocating the separate system. ‘The ‘latter, who may 
be ‘styled the Howard of Holland, has been conscientiously 
opposed to separate Imprisonment, but has now become one of 
its most intelligent and able defenders.’ Three (on the separate 
system) are already occupied in Poland. Jn Baden, the female 
penitentiary on the Auburn plan, according to Dr. Julius, did 
not answer expectations. M. Villemain has been commis- 
sioned to proceed from Pays de Vaud to Germany and France, 
to inspect the new prisons on the separate system. 

‘“ Jurists and phy sicians in Italy, the Lombard-Venetian 
states, and adjacent territories, have instituted diligent 1 inquiries 
into the condition of the metropolitan and provincial prisons, 
and commissioners have been named to prosecute Inquiries 
throughout France, England, and the United States, respecting 
the condition of prisons, and the practical working of the 
modern reformed systems. ‘he Marquis Torrigiani, having 
visited and carefully examined the prisons in the United States, 
zealously advocates the Pennsylvania system in Tuscany. On 
this subject, light is breaking on the civilized nations of Europe. 
And, while we acknowledge the age in which we live to be 
charged with a terrible amount of vice and crime, we see with 
rejoicing that it is also marked by great virtues and vast ob- 
jec ts, reaching to the real good of ‘all mankind. Noble minds, 
in all enlightened countries, with zeal and discrimination, are 
devoting talents and influence to check the progress of crime, 
and restore offenders, through moral culture and religious in- 
fluence, to duty and a better life. 

‘In Sardinia, attention has been directed to the same sub- 
ject, and some new prisons have been established at ‘Turin and 
Alexandria, in order to test the silent system upon juvenile 
offenders in the former city, and adult criminals in the latter. 

“The inspector-general of prisons in Ireland reports, that 
in the female penitentiary at Dublin, the women are separated 
during most of the day when at work; and as soon as a sufli- 
cient number of well-ventilated cells shall be constructed, they 
will carry out the system more completely. ‘The matron reports 
the number of recommittals greatly decreased. The accounts 
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from Sligo are similar, and the prison on the South Circular 
Road, near Dublin, for male prisoners, has partially adopted 
the separate system. In Belfast, the model of the Pentonville 
prison has been adopted in a prison designed to receive three 
hundred prisoners, and of course is strictly on the separate 
system. It is to be the model-prison for Ireland. I do not 
learn what amount of moral instruction is associated with other 
reformatory measures ; but infer, that there, as well as else- 
where, it still is too little regarded as one of the chief means of 
producing good under the circumstances of personal restraint. 

“Mr. Till, in the third report of the inspectors of prisons in 
Scotland, remarks, that except in case of excess in the number 
of prisoners above present accommodations for them, there are 
in Glasgow, Aberdeen, Paisley, Ayr, Dundee, Montrose, and 
Lerwick, prisons where the separate system is fully carried 
out; and in Edinburgh, Lanark, Hamilton, Greenock, Perth, 
and Rothesay, separation is partially adopted. At Perth is 
one prison, since March, 1842, in which the se parate system is 
strictly conducted. The physician remarks in one of the 
reports, ‘that the benefits of this system are every day becoming 
more apparent; and the prisoners themselves say, * We have 
no quarrels; our cells are our own; we have no swearing; and 
are no longer liable to be punished for the faults committed by 
others.” ‘The fact of their having no companions to converse 
with; no one to harden the heart by deriding the appearance 
of contrition, renders the prisoners more submissive, more w illing 
profitably to occupy their minds; and, at the same si ne, disposes 
them to look forward with impatience for the visits of their 
officers, and to hear them on such occasions with greater respect, 
and, in not a few instances I might safely say, with more affec- 
tion, than would probably happen under ‘diflerent arr ange- 
ments.’ Alterations are proceeding in various prisons in Scot- 
land, in view of promoting moral discipline. 

“The prison at Pentonville, two and a half miles from London, 
is conducted on the Pennsylvania system, and is constructed 
with all the recent improvements in heating, supplying water, 
and thorough ventilation. ‘This prison is excellently governed. 
The ignorant are taught to read and write. Prayers are offered 
daily. Sunday is occupied in preaching, religious instruction, 
and reading.* The ch: nec has the aid of a chief teacher, and 








* “T have, while writing the above, received, through the ready attention of a 
friend, the Third Report of the Pentonville Prison, and make the following extracts. 
‘The mentaL condition of the entire body of the prisoners has been highly satis- 
factory. (Daily average 456.) During the past year, and up to the present time, 
no case of insanity, hallucination, or mental disease of : any kind, has occurre d 
among the prisoners. This is more remarkable and satisfactory, inasmuch as it 
has been ascertained, subsequently to their admission, that there existed an here. 
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three assistants, in conducting the classes which receive daily 
instruction in the various branches of common school education. 
Pentonville is a prison ‘of instruction and probation,’ prepara- 


tory to transportation to Van Diemen’s Land. The limit of 


imprisonment is therefore in this prison eighteen months. ‘The 


heating and ventilation I understand to he better than that of 


any prison hitherto constructed. 

“In Reading, county of Berkshire, a prison is now completed 
and occupied, having ‘three hundred cells constructed for sepa- 
rate confinement at labour. At Bristol the old prison has been 
remodelled, and fitted to the separate labour system. At Bed- 
ford a new prison is erected; it contains five hundred cells on 
the Pennsylvania plan, with such improvements as have been 
added at Pentonville.”* 


We are gratified in being able to add to this interesting sum- 
mary the following extract from Mr. Adshead’s recent work 
on Prisons and Prisoners. 

“ We have the Model Prison in London, and prisons in the 
provinces where the discipline of separation is adopted, with 
prisons in couse of erection, and also others determined upon, 
namely :—at Aylesbury, Banbury, Bath, Preston, Knutsford, 
Usk, Shrew sbury, Northampton, Wakefield, containing seven 
hundred cells; Reading, two hundred and fifty cells; Stafford, 
three hundred cells: Leeds, three hundred cells ; Manchester, 
five hundred cells, and Liv erpool eleven hundred cells, this 
latter prison being the largest in the United Kingdoms at pre- 
sent intended for erection upon the principle of separation.” 

To exhibit more clearly the state of opinion on this subject 
in England, we shall next refer to the Birmingham prison, not 
mentioned in either of the foregoing quotations. ‘The corner- 
stone of this borough jail was laid in October last, by the 
Mayor, assisted by the town council, after a suitable prayer by 
a clergyman. The principle to be followed is the same as that 
of the Model Prison (Pentonville), with modifications required 
for the four classes of prisoners, the Model receiving only one 





ditary predisposition to insanity in the case of twenty-three of the prisoners received 
into this prison.’ 

“The, medical officer writes, ‘There is a general improvement in manner and 
address, indicative of intellectual advancement, very strikingly shown among the 
prisoners who have been the longest in confinement; and an increased alacrity, 
and desire to excel in work, is, in most cases, the early result of this system of 
confinement.’ 

*« The information ‘given above respecting foreign prisons, I have received 
chiefly through the courteous attention of correspondents in Europe,” 
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class. There will be accommodations for three hundred pri- 
soners, the cells for adults being thirteen feet long, seven wide, 
and nine high. ‘Those for juveniles and for debtors will be 
eleven feet long, six feet six inches wide, and eight feet six 
inches high. There will be twelve baths and sixty exercising 
yards. Eight wards will be appropriated for convalescent pri- 
soners. ‘The chapel isto be fitted up with separate stalls. ‘The 
warming is to be by hot water, and each cell is to be carefully 
ventilated. ‘The boundary wall will enclose five acres, room 
being afforded to extend the buildings so as to accommodate 
five hundred prisoners if required. We give below the address 
of the Recorder. 


“The Recorder (Mr. M. D. Hill, Queen’s Counsel), presented 
himself, and observed that it very rarely happened that an as- 
semblage of that kind was called together to witness the laying 
me the first stone of a prison. It might indeed at first sight seem 

evolting to celebrate with a happy ceremony the laying of the 
undata stone, which would prove to many a house of mourn- 
ing; and it h id that morning been suggested by his excellent 
friend (the Mayor) that he (the Rec order) should explain, in as 
few words as he could, how it was that it had been thought 
proper to gather them together on that occasion. The prison 
had been well described ‘by the excellent clergyman, to whom 
they had just listened with such profound attention, as not in- 
tended to produce pain for the sake of pain, but only as much 
pain as was necessary for the purpose of producing the refor- 
mation of the offender. They had found now, by a “long expe- 
rience, that that punishment is founded ona vindictive feeling 
which seeks only to vindicate the offended majesty of society 
on a poor, weak, miserable creature, by producing misery to 
his mind and suffering to his body, and is after all but a weak 
and inefficient means of sec uring society against a repetition of 
those offences which have been the cause of that misery and 
suffering. Eixperience—that slow but sure teacher—has at 
length convinced us that we must act on the maxim of religion 
as one of undoubted wisdom—that justice must be administered 
inmercy. The objects kept in view by those who had the ar- 
rangement of that prison might be sammed up in a few words: 
they designed to erect what might be appropriately called a 
moral hospital. They sought to erect a building, and, as far 
as in them lay, so toc onduct its arrangements as to cure the 
unhappy persons who are afflicted with those mental and moral 
diseases which require the remedies which would be there ad- 
ministered, For that purpose it had been thought necessary to 
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cnange most materially the arrangements which prevailed in 
the old establishments of this nature throughout Kurope. Man 
is a social being; but when collected in a little community, by 
reason of his offences, that very social principle, which in other 
circumstances is the origin and promoter of allimprovement and 
civilization, becomes a poison, and each is made worse by contact 
with his neighbour. It was necessary, as a beginning in the 
work of reforination, to separate those who were thus ‘brought 
together, so that each should not act for evil upon his neigh- 
bour. That prison would, therefore, be conducted upon w hat 
was called the separate system, but the audience must not for 
one moment confound this with solitary confinement. It has 
pleased the Creator to implant in man that feeling of attach- 
ment to society, that to be withdrawn from its fellow- creatures 
was a punishment, compared to which the torture, the rack, or 
the stake, were vulgar and inefficient. In that prison he would 
be withdrawn only from society which injured him; he would 
be visited by officers chosen for their moral qualities, and by 
ministers of religion. He would thus be associated with ail 
which could elevate him, and withdrawn from all that could 
degrade him. Another principle which God had implanted in 
man was, that there could be no healthy state of the human 
mind without employment. Labour was a great privilege, a 
great blessing—idleness a great tempter to evil. This had been 
provided for in the arrangements of the prison. The prisoner’s 
habits of industry, if he had formed such, would not be de- 
stroyed for want of work, and if he had not formed such habits, 
they would be supplied, so that when he left that prison, he 
would have obtained a blessing which he never before possessed 
—the motives and means of supporting himself by honest in- 
dustry. If carried out properly, the system would be an uni- 
versal benefit, since there would then be an end alike to cruel 
punishments and false humanity. There would be no cruel 
punishment, because no pain would be inflicted but for the good 
of the offender, and there would be no false humanity, induci ing 
the prisoner to repeat the crime which had brought him to 
punishment. What would be said of the cowardice of a sur- 
geon, who, knowing that an oper ation would save the life of a 
patient, neglected to perform it? The learned Recorder went 
on to observe, that it was necessary, for the well-being of the 
criminal himself, that he should be retained under coercion 
until the cure was eflected. If this were done, they would hear 
no more of what was now so common, and what, until society 
became more deeply imbued with a sense of the improved sys- 
tem, would become still more common, of persons turned back 
upon society whom every one knew, and none more so than the 
man himself, that he was only sent back to pursue the same 
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career which had already brought him into trouble. These 
principles are of slow growth, as good principles always are. 
It was not for those who were plac ced in good circumstances, 
and therefore somewhat in advance of society, to bring these 
principles all at once into action. If the administration of jus=— 
tice be not consonant with the feeling of the community, it must 
be to a great extent ineflective. He had imperfectly sketched 
forth the objects in view, and it would probably not now seem 
revolting to assemble in that manner to lay the first stone of a 
prison. If, indeed, that prison were intended to be conducted 
on the old system, like, for instance, the old prison at Warwick, 

where the unhappy prisoners were chained at night in a vault, 

it would indeed be as revolting to the moral sense to asnocabhe 
there to lay the first stone of such an edifice as to walk in pro- 
cession to erect a gallows, or to construct one of those wheels 
on whic : criminals in some countries are broken limb by limb. 
In the objects which they (the corporation of Birmingham) had 
in view he hoped they ‘would have full success. He truste d, 

however, that they would bear in mind that they had not Gniats- 
ed their work ; they had only begun it. Great watchfulness. 

unremitting patience, would be requisite among all whom the 
law or the institutions of society have permitte d to interfere in 
that matter to carry on the great work which lies at the foun- 
dation of all happiness—the diminution, if possible the extinc- 

tion, of crime. (Applause.) 

«The company then separated.” 

We do not stop with this account of movements in Europe. 
There are symptoms of change in the United States too plain to 
be doubted. It is a curious fact, that of the numerous visiters, 
official and other, from the American states, who have for the 
first time examined our penitentiary within two or three years 
past, we know of none who have not expressed agreeable sur- 
prise. The visible effect upon the tone and countenance of our 
fellow-citizens who come from abroad, is a continual source of 
pleasure to our officers and the friends of the system here. We 
see with regret the deep hold which misrepresentation has 
taken upon the minds of intelligent men, whose opportunities 
had not been sufficient to acquire complete information ; but 
we almost forget the injury which our system has sustained, 
when we witness its own confutation of mischievous charges. 
Such has been the progress of opinion in our favour, that we 
deliberately predict, upon much firmer than hypothetical 


grounds, that of the long list ef southern and western states 
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given by Mr. Dwight, a large majority within a few years will 
afford practical evidence of their conversion to the separate 
principle. 


Art. VII.—Remarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline in the 
United States. By D. L. Dix. Second Edition, from the 
First Boston Edition. Philadelphia, 1845, pp. 108. 


Ir was with extraordinary interest that we opened the valu- 
able publication the title of which stands at the head of this 
article. Now, thought we, there is some probability of finding 
things represented as they are; for, although the author’s early 
associations must have predisposed her towards the favourite 
system of New England, and her first impressions of the value 
of the associate plan must have been deepened by the zealous 
reasoning, decies repetita, of the friends of neighbouring institu- 
tions, yet she is of honest purpose, and her distinguished success 
in philanthropic labour, and her elevated reputation, afford us 
a guarantee for the exercise of unusual capabilities. We were 
quite sure that nothing would be advanced as the result of her 
personal observation, which had not been preceded by calm, 
impartial, searching scrutiny. We hailed, therefore, as a con- 
firmation of this reliance the quotation from Mr. Livingston, 
printed in the title page; “I have endeavoured to clear my un- 
derstanding from all prejudices, and to produce a frame of mind 
fitted for the investigation of truth, and the impartial examina- 
tion of these great questions.” With such a purpose, such an 
inquirer could not fail to do justly. 

It was natural, while turning over the leaves of this sketch of 
prisons, to recall the images which have for so long a period 
passed for true pictures of the establishments upon the separate 
system, and to compare the one with the others. We desired 
to see how many of the favourite propositions of the advo- 
cates of Auburn were found by this last observer to be realized. 


Did our Pennsylvanian penitentiaries prove to be grand “ ma- 


niac-makers,’—was the discipline “ barbarous,” “unnecessarily 
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severe,” * unnatural,” “ cruel,’—was the health of our convicts 
“sacrificed to an impracticable theory,’—was disease “ abun- 
dant,’—was our mortality “frightful,” “unparalleled,’—was 
religious instruction “ not contemplated,” “neglected”? ‘These 
and other subjects of inquiry followed us from page to page, 
and will the reader believe it!—we found none of these things! 
After some pertinent general remarks upon the relation of early 
education to crime, &c., and a specification of the best state 
and county prisons of the two leading systems, with a caution 
touching the impropriety of certain modes of argument, we have 
several paragraphs upon the selection and conduct of officers, 
one of which so clearly indicates not only the object but the 
method of the Pennsylvanian system, that we shall introduce a 
portion of it. 


“Tn proportion as these offices are made honourable and re- 
spectable, —I mean not only the offices of chief warden, but 
those of second and third rank,—in both the penitentiaries and 
county jails, will competent and respectable men be found to 
conduct these institutions. I would not have the officers become 
preachers; I would not have them much interfere with the reli- 
gious teaching, so called, of the prisoners; but I would have 
them all moral guides; and, while 1 would not desire to see 
them always, nor very often, engaged in discoursing and formal 
lecturing, [auld have all they both say and do ~ produce an 
encouraging, awakening, and enlighte ning effect upon the pri- 
soner. <A few words are more like ly to do good, than a tedious 
lesson; the too little regarded inf fluences of manner, tone, and 
expression, are the most eflicient help to all prisoners , whether 
amongst ‘the silent,’ ‘the a ga or ‘the congregated 
classes.’ In order to do good, man must be wood ; and 
will not be good except he he ive Niet he tion by counsel anil by 
example. Now who have the power of exercising these direct 
hourly influences, except the officers w ho have charg ce of the pri- 
sons and of the prisoners? It is the word 1N season, and PITLy 
SPOKEN, which may kindle a desire in the degraded to retrieve 
himself. The faint desire becomes quickened into a living pur- 
pose ; this passes into the fixed resolve; and this creates a sen- 
timent of self-re spect. Self- -respect implanted, conducts to the 
desire of POSSESSING the respect and confide nce of others: and 
through these paths grow up moral sentiments, gradually in- 
creasing and gaining strength; and, in time, there is the more 
profound and soul-saving sentiment of reverence for God, ac- 
knowledgement of his laws, and a truer perception of that sancti- 
fying g ii knowledge which oausidl not to err. 
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To these remarks, designed by the writer to be applied toall sys- 
tems of prison discipline, we are sure that our readers will yield 
a hearty assent. But in their application it is evident that the 
plan of administration must embrace several requisites, without 
which success is hopeless. ‘Thus, for example, the intended 
“moral guides” whose seasonable and fitly-spoken words are 
to find a response in the bosom of the convict, should occupy 
such a position with respect to him, and be brought into such 
intercourse with him as that neither the function of the one nor 
the situation of the other shall be adverse to the establishment 
of the desired confidence and sympathy. Every official duty 
or disciplinary rule which excites hostility or distrust, will stand 
in the way of that influence by which the prisoner is to be bene- 
fited. ‘Should the methods of discipline be of a degrading cha- 
racter, we shall in vain look for the “ desire of the degraded to 
retrieve himself,” or for that “sentiment of self-respect” which 
ought to be the fruit of the intercourse between officer and 


prisoner. ‘The latter must be impressed with such a view of 


his relationship to those about him, that instead of listening to 
moral phrases with disgust as part of a formal and slavish 
system of control, he may, on the contrary, feel that his claims 
to the common considerations of humanity are remembered, 
and that the ‘manner, tone, and expression” of his keeper are 
the offspring of an honest heart seeking the restoration of the 
fallen. 

Suppose then that we congregate a number of men in the same 
apartment, forbid them to speak, make signs, or even to look at 
each other; hire out their services to contractors, and exact 
every tittle of labour of which they are capable; and over all 
brandish the ever-menacing whip, to punish with its lash the 
least indulgence of that yearning for social intercourse which 
their proximity engenders: suppose, further, that after the 
toils of the day have wearied their bodily frames, and exhausted 
nature seeks repose, we send to them a chaplain to deliver lec- 
tures upon morality or religion; what is likely to be the pre- 
vailing feeling towards the overseer who governs by the lash, 
or the lecturer who so unseasonably demands attention to his 


discourses ! 


Suppose, on the other hand, that we separate men from the 
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temptation to err, protect them from the gaze of the curious 
stranger, or the hardened fellow-convict, carefully proportion 
their tasks to their strength, and leave to each the liberty of his 
own private apartment: visit all at various hours in the day for 
instruction in work, in books, in religion; avoid the use of means 
of coercion which can rouse the temper or break the self-respect 
of any; place our officers in such a position that their inter- 
course with the prisoner is a relief, not a burden, and at all 
times encourage that promise of good fruit which springs up in 
solitude when the mind is free to yield to salutary thoughts; and 
lastly by withdrawing each from the example of the rest, and 
by interrupting old associations, remove the strongest external 
impediments to our discipline: is not this rather the mode by 
which we shall, if not fill the coflers of the state, at least secure 
those “direct hourly influences” on which so much depends? 
We have given, as we believe, a fair comparison with some of 
the associate prisons in the United States as heretofore con- 
ducted. We are of course not disposed to include all such esta- 
blishments in a sweeping exaggeration, nor to assert that 
severity on the one side, and mildness on the other are the sole 
features of comparison; but as long as the system of tempta- 
tions and scourgings is maintained we shall feel justified in pre- 
senting the contrast already stated. Let us take the testimony 
of Miss Dix respecting the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 

“In remarking upon the Eastern Penitentiary, | do not pro- 
pose to vindic ate the separate system, nor justify those who 
sustain it. The one is as little needed as the other. Here the 
many excellences of the system are revealed, and its few defects 
alike appear ; and the good and upright men who have honestly 
towards the public, and justly and humanely towards the con- 
vict discharged the duties of gov ernors, inspec tors, and visiters 
in this prison, are so well known in public and private life that 
they need no justification. It is not conceivable that ministers 
of the gospel, physicians who are especially jealous of the inte- 
grity of their profession, officers holding ward over the prison, 
and. inspectors chosen from those who are trusted by their 
fellow-citizens, together with the humane and benevolent men 
and women who compose the prison societies, it is incredible 
that these should combine to uphold a system found, in its 
working, adverse to the moral, physical, and mental well-being 


of the prisoners. Allowing that a few might, through prejudice 
and reluctance to see a favourite plan defeated, be so w arped 
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in judgment as to be self-deceived, it is not possible that so 
many and so variously-constituted minds as are connected with 
this prison, should combine to deceive, and depart from truth 
in representation, and from humanity in action. The insinua- 
tion which a very few holding other and more favourite views, 
have permitted themselves to make, that the annual reports 
present partial and false representations of the prison, are too 
unworthy to deserve comment. Happily for society, and the 
cause of prison discipline, a liberal and philanthropic spirit now 
prevails, and is extending an influence which will produce the 
most salutary results. ‘The friends of the ‘separate system’ 
have certainly exercised a remarkable spirit of forbearance 
under the injurious aspersions of their opponents for many 
years, judging very rightly that the truth would vindicate itself. 
It is to be hoped that henceforth the voice of mutual encov- 
ragement and good-will will dignify and distinguish all who 
engage in these works of mercy towards the fallen and unfor- 
tunate, the evil and the debased of our race. 

« Many persons appear singularly ignorant of the dis scipline, 
as well as of the actual condition and ‘employment of prisoners 
in the Hastern Penitentiary. A vague feeling of horror per- 

vades some minds, when the subject of separate, or, as it is 

often incorrectly called, solitary imprisonment, is spoken of; 
and they condemn, as inhuman or unjustly severe, a form of 
imprisonment, of which in fact they have no correct knowledge. 
To those who cannot visit this prison, and who have no means 
of large information, it may be interesting to learn that the 
convicts are uniformly treated with kindness, and regard to 
their rights as men, not forfeited with their rights as citizens. 
They are, it is true, in separate confinement, but it is in rooms 
of good size, conveniently furnished with reference to preserving 
habits of neatness and order, and the means of employment for 
both the mind and the hands. ‘The tasks, which are not bur- 
thensome, are accomplished at intervals during the day, the 
prisoner being left to choose his time; so his work be accom- 
plished, he has liberty to rest, to read, or write, to listen to the 
counsels of the c haplain, or the teac hings of the schoolmaster, 
and to cultivate in its season the small plat of ground, which 
the industrious have much pleasure in keeping in order, and in 
which an hour daily may be spent. The cells being lighted 
at evening, aflord an opportunity for using the books furnished 
from the library, and those which belong to the cell; or ac- 
complishing some little work which the skill or fancy of the 
inmate may devise. 

“The prisoner is not therefore solitary, nor quite alone for 
any long time; he is separate, but it 1s from fellow -convicts, 
and shut in from the curious gaze of thoughtless visiters. He 
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is not solitary; for he sees daily, three times, the officer who 
furnishes his meals; ; he sees the officer who supplies the work- 
ing materials, teaches him to work, and receives the work 
when done; and he has the means of communicating at any 
moment with the officer of the corridor; he sees the warden; 
the chaplain, the schoolmaster, and the physician and apothecary 
if not well, any day or hour that he wishes, and some of these 
by regular diur nal visits. He may see the minister or priest of 
his choice when be desires; the committee from the Prison 
Society, weekly; the inspectors twice a week. Of course 
every prisoner is not seen at each visit; but those who request 
it are; and others for whom there is time. The sheriffs see 
all prisoners from their respective counties when they convey 
new convicts; and if asked, they, with the permission of the 
warden, take letters at sesacinihie intervals, after the first six 
months. Official visiters are the judges of the courts, the 
governor and cabinet, members of both branches of the legis- 
lature, the members of the acting committee of the Prison 
Society, the grand jury by courtesy, and occasional visiters by 
special permission, who have definite objects in acquiring a 
knowledge of the construction of the prison and its discipline.” 


Remembering the reports and reasonings which the friends of 
Auburn have published respecting the cheapness of their plan, 
it occurred to us to examine how far they had, by a less expense 
than ours, secured those humane provisions for the bodily 
health and mental and moral improvement of prisoners of which 
Miss Dix gives so good an account in the foregoing extracts. 
{t surely was not unreasonable to anticipate that persons who 
were so alive to the abuses of our institutions, and who were 
daily charging upon us not only cruelty in administration, but 
falsehood in its concealment, and who were boasting of the 
skill with which they made public prisons sources of revenue, 
should be found to have carefully guarded against the mischiefs 
against which in our establishments they were so eager to 
protest. It would have been wrong to conjecture that the 
“economy,” the “nett yield,” the “annual profit,” were only 
expressions for returns wrung from the incarcerated at the 
expense of their corporeal as well as moral health, and the 
safety of the community at large. Let us see. 


“One of the great advantages of the separate system,” says 
Miss Dix, “ is the greater fac cilities of teachers for imparting 
instruction, both as to time and place, and the much larger 
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amount of time allowed the prisoner for his own use. The 
diligent who accomplish their task early, or timely, have many 
hours for self-improvement, and this is a stimulant to industry, 
whose fruits are generally apparent.” . . . 

“I consider the moral, religious, and mental instruction in 
this prison [the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania] which is 


officially provided, and voluntarily and regularly imparted, MORE 
THOROUGH, EFFICIENT, AND COMPLETE, THAN IS SUPPLIED TO THE 
CONVICTS OF ANY PRISON IN THE Unitep States.” p. 60. 


The other side of the case. Of the Connecticut State Prison 
(Wethersfield), she says that it “affords the best example of 
that [the silent] system in the United States, not being, like 
Auburn prison, crowded to excess, and in consequence pos- 
sessing advantages for more correct moral discipline,” p. 51. 
‘Again: “with the exception of Rhode Island prison, which has 
so few prisoners that one can hardly make a comparison with 
others, the most correct and humane discipline” of the associate 
prisons, “ because the best order amongst equal numbers, with 
fewest punishment, is at Wethersfield,” p. 22. Of this pattern 
penitentiary she tells us, that 


“For many years, however, in Connecticut, it has been the 
aim, not merely to make the prison support itself, which all 
prisons should do, but to render convict labour and Tue EXxutBI- 
TION OF CoNVicTs @ source of revenue to the state,” p. 51. 


On the same page she gives us the following appeal of the 
chaplain, who is described as “a religious and intelligent man, 
who is zealous in his work.” 


“T submit to the directors, with great respect, and yet with 
earnestness, in behalf of my unhappy charge, whether the letter 
or the spirit of this benign law ‘referring to the statute,’ can be 
executed, or the benevolent intentions of the legislature carried 
out fully, wader a-system which has for its gr eat object the mere 
making of money, and under which little instruction can be 
communicated, except at seasons when the men are so fatigued 
that they cannot be excited to mental effort ’”* 


* This is the prison of which Miss Dix says, “ This is the most accurately neat 
and thoroughly clean prison in the United States. [ have never found it neglected | 


Every thing is in order.” p. 44, We think that our readers will scarcely accept 


such tithes of anise and cummin in satisfaction of weightier matters. 
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We need not wonder, after such an exhibition of the “ best 
example,” to find the following report of the less exemplary : 


«The chief defect” (at Wethersfield) “is the too little time 
given to moral instruction, and too little time to the prisoners 
for reading and self-improvement; this is a defect common to 
every prison on the‘ silent or Auburn system’ in the land.” p. 22. 


But let us select a few of the most celebrated prisons, the 
reports of profits from which have been considered so strong 
weapons against us. Of that at Auburn we are told that 


“The supply of books at this, as at other prisons, is quite 
inadequate to the wants of the prisoners.” . . 

“'There has for several years been increased attention to the 
instruction of prisoners in the Auburn prison; but w& must 
always be deficient, if imprisonment is to be regarded as refor= 
matory and restoring, as well as punitive, TILL A NEW PLAN FOR 
DIVIDING THE LABOUR-HOURS IS ADOPTED, and provision made for 
other teachers to labour in conjunction with the chaplain.” p. 
55-06. 


Of Sing Sing Miss Dix says, 


“There cannot be at this prison a sufficient attention to 
moral teaching and mental culture under the present labour 
system.” p. 56. 

Of the Maryland penitentiary (Baltimore), one of the “ best 
examples” (p. 7), we have the following hint: 


“The inspectors report so favourably of the financial con- 
cerns of the prison, that one would naturally suppose, as they 
express a sense of the benefits derived from the diligent labours 
of voluntary teachers, that they would propose and urge the 
official appointment of a chaplain, and suggest some modes of 
procuring for the prisoners the adv antages ‘of mental instruc- 
tion, W ith additional moral culture. ’ p. 58. 


We think that the reader ought by this time to be satisfied 
that as respects the proper object of discipline there is little 
ground for exultation on the part of our opponents when they 
show their “ profits!” But let us inquire farther, and determine 
whether at least the health of these human machines is not 
better cared for than in our penitentiaries. We shall assume 
with Miss Dix, that “the prisoner has a right to share in prison 
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comfortable clothing, wholesome food, pure air, and a free use 


of water, equally with a humane discipline and ample means of 
moral instruction, p. 39. 


First, then, of clothing. 


“Tn all the prisons on the ‘ separate plan,’ clothing is suitable 
and appropriate for the season.” 

“The apparel in prisons on the ‘silent or Auburn system,’ is, 
with occasional exceptions, suficient and comfortable at all 
seasons, except in the men’s prison at Sing Sing. And I cannot 
but think that when the physician, in his report for 1844, re- 
marking on the great amount and severity of autumnal sick- 
ness, ascribes this ‘to sudden change of temperature,’ he might 
have added as collateral causes, ‘the use of bad water and 
insufficient supplies of water fer all purposes, and the want of 
suitable clothing to meet the necessity occasioned by sudden 
access of cold w eather,” p. 36. 


2. As to food. 


“Diet in the prisons under the separate system receives a 
very commendable degree of attention. Articles of good 
quality, wholesome food, and well prepared, may be depe nded 
on through the care of the superior offlcers.” 

“Diet in prisons is in general more carefully attended to 
than formerly. I have latterly observed no neglect at any 
prison at the time of my visits, nor any special wants except 
at—the Sing Sing prisons. These deficiencies may have been 
in part remedied, but the food can never be served comfortably, 
nor, as I think, decently, under present arrangements.” p. 32, 33 


3. As to pure air. After describing the cells at the Eastern 
Penitentiary, 


“These large cells, or more strictly apartments, are well 
lighted and ventilated.” p. 47.* 

“6 Lodging cells on the Auburn plan, though often whitewashed 
and aired by day, become almost insufferably i impure during the 
evening and by night.” p. 37. 

« This (common lime) is constantly and freely employed a 
Auburn, but does not secure a pure state of air; and ie 
can in those vast ranges of small occupied cells, except conti- 
nual strong currents from abroad and wide ventilators within.” 
p. 38. 

« Another arrangement, which, in most prisons, is sadly too 


* We understand Miss Dix to speak comparatively. 
N* 
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much overlooked, is care in airing the beds and bed-clothing. 
I ought to say that there is no omission of this sort in the prison 
at Wethersfield; and wish I could, with truth, add the same com- 
mendation of all other prisons on the Auburn plan.” p. 35. 





Prison at Charlestown—small cells, “very deficient ventila- 
tion. . . The beds, bed-clothing, &c., are this year in bad 
condition, revealing animated, as well as other sources of 
offence.” 

Concord: “ ventilation defective.” 

Windsor: ventilated “ insufficiently.” 

Auburn : ventilation “is intolerably bad.” 

Sing Sing: ventilation “ altogether insufficient.” 

Columbus: ventilation “exceedingly defective.” pp. 44 and seq. 

4. As to water. 


“Tn all the prisons constructed on the Pennsylvania plan, the 
water being conveyed through iron pipes into ‘each apartment, 
the prisoners have every facility for personal cleanliness; and I 
am glad to say, that this is enjoined both in the county as well 
as in the state prisons. In the Eastern Penitentiary, in addition 
to cold-water bathing in the cell-rooms, which are comfortable 
both in summer and winte r, and convenient, each being fur- 
nished ‘ with a tub, a wash-basin, soap, and towels,’ the convicts 
have the warm-bath once a week—the women in a commodious 
room adjacent to their gallery, and the me n in bath-rooms con- 
structed at the end of one of the corridors. 

The prisoners “are allowed fifteen minutes for bathing ; Soap, 
fresh supplies of water, and dry towels, being furnished to axel.” 

Bis D. 

At most of the prisons on the Auburn plan, the supply of 
water is inadequate to the wants of the prisoners, and for all 


gener al pur poses.’ 


“Th the Rhode [sland prison, the inspectors decided, (Sept. 
1844), according to printed rules and regulations, that the con- 
victs in good health may be allowed the privilege of the warm- 
bath once in three months 

‘il the prisons on the. a n plan are deficient in arrange- 
ments for proper and sufficient washing and bathing ; and it ts 
known that no water is carried to the c ells, except for drinking. 
and this in small measures, thus precluding the possibility of 
washing there.” 

«None so miserably and uniformly bad from the beginning 
till now, as the Sing Sing prisons.” pp. 34, 35. 


Yet although comfortable clothing, wholesome food, pure 
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air, and a free use of water, and ample means of moral instruc- 
tion, do not appear to distinguish the associate prisons in this 
country, perhaps we may find some other characteristics which 
will justify the tiultitude of eulogiums upon them and of cen- 
sures upon us. It may be that the discipline is more easily ad- 
ministered and is more suitable to the exigences of a prison. 
Let us see. 

The punishments in the Eastern Penitentiary, from January 
to June, inclusive, (1845,) were “37 in the persons of 84 pri- 
soners.” 

“ Average number of convicts for six months, 316.” p. 24. 

“ Mode—confinement in a cell, the window of which is 
darkened by a blanket being thrown over the glass; food—one 


and a quarter pounds of good wheat bread per day; water at 
command; visited by physician daily.” 


At Sing Sing, in April, 1844, there being 868 convicts, there 
were flogged 113, in May 94, in June 107. The inspectors 
were endeavouring to “supersede” this mode of punishment. 
So we find in October, 1844, there were 255 “ lashings” inflicted 
on 25 men—54 men received other punishments. In November, 
1844, 296 blows with the car were inflicted upon 25 men. After 
more than a year of effort, “all their exertions had not exempted 
them from the painful duty of imposing severe measures.” 

At Auburn the numbers are, April 74 punishments, May 67, 
June 69. Solitary confinement had not been used on any con- 
vict since April 1. Prisoners 768 to 826. 

At Charlestown the lash is said to be “reluctantly or infre- 
quently resorted to;” but “ the discipline is lax in the extreme.” 

At Wethersfield the punishments are more nearly those of 
Pennsylvania. The solitary cell is used, and diet of bread and 
water, but “in some cases we punish with stripes.” This report 
is the most favourable of all. There has been an attempt made 
to lessen the number and severity of punishments in the associate 
prisons. Of this attempt in the New York prisons Miss Dix 
thus speaks: 


“ One thing is sure, this can never be done here to the extent 
the superior ‘oflicers and inspectors desire, and which sank 
hopes and asks, till the prisons and prisoners are in these two 
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establishments subdivided, and much additional provision made 
for their moral instruction and well-directed religious teaching.” 


In another place, she says: 


“Tam forced, with unspeakable reluctance, to concede that I 
believe it,” i. e. the lash, “ may be sometimes the only mode under 
the Auburn or congregated system, by which an insurrectionary 
spirit can be conquered.’ * 

Now if, to employ again the forcible phraseology of that lady, 
“the lash hardens a hard nature, and degrades a degraded one;” 
if it be also true that “man is not made better by being de- 
graded; he is seldom restrained from crime by harsh measures, 
except the principle of fear predominates in his character; and 
then he is never made radically better for its influence ;”—we 
think the exhibition of such facts as we have obtained from our 
author will not bias our readers against the prisons in which 
“convicts are uniformly treated with kindness and regard to 
their rights as men.” 

We desire carefully to abstain from the assertion, express or 
implied, that all the evils to which we have adverted exist 
together in all the associate prisons. Some are freer than others 
from particular defects and mischiefs. But each has been shown 
to be subject to heavy charges against its provisions or disci- 
pline. ‘Thus understood, we beg leave to introduce a paragraph 
which shows one of the risks to which the associate system has 
been exposed, and for which the desire for “ profits” has pre- 
vented the establishment of the proper guard. 


“An insane convict, with others, was a year or two since 
removed from one prison to another for more convenient divi- 
sion of numbers. The officer whose duty it was to report the 
case of insanity to the warden of the other prison, , forgot it; the 
insane man refused to work, was accused of obstinacy, and 
repeatedly flogged, till’ his shrieks and tortures compelled his 
ignorant and hard-judging officers to suspend the horrid punish- 
ment. He was removed toa hospital forthe insane. An officer 
in another of the most approved prisons on the Auburn plan, 
testifies that a prisoner was committed, who declared himself 
unable to work. The officer believing him to be obstinate, 
flogged him repeatedly, (as the rules of the prison required,) but 
fearing he might be wrong, the warden was summoned, who 
considered it a case of mere deception. The | flogging was 
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repeated very severely in the afternoon; the following morning 
the man was found dead in his bed. T - post- -mortem examl- 
nation discovered extensive disease! JHad there been a resident 
physician present, or had the responsible physician been called, 
what misery might have been spared.” 


Although the recorded instances of this terrible mismanage- 
ment are not numerous, yet the comparative difficulty with 
which insanity is detected in the associate workshops, and the 
mode of control there, render it probable that in many unhappy 


cases the whip has urged the sick and the imbecile to toils from 
which they should have been exempt. 


There remains another illustration of the manner in which 
the “ profits” of the associate prisons have been swelled. 


“ Visiters’ fees at Auburn, in 1842, wete $1692.75, and, in 
1845, $1942.75,—making 3635.50; at 25 cents each, we have 
for two years, at one prison, of paying visiters alone, 14,542 
persons. At Sing Sing, of paying visiters, was received, in 
1843, $311.75, and in 1844, $236.62, making $548.37 (children 
half price); 2174 visiters, counting only one at 123 cents. In- 
come from visiters for two years at Charlestow n, $1487.75; 
allowing 25 cents for each paying visiter, there were admitted 
5951 persons. At Wethersfield, the visiters’ fees amounted in 
the last two years to $548.12}: allowing 25 cents each, there 
were admitted 2192, allowing but one at half price; but, if the 
fees are less than 25 cents, as is sometimes the custom, the 
number is greatly larger. At the prison in Windsor there were 
in one year 796 visiters, and during the same period in New 
Hampshire about 500 paying visiters, allowing 25 cents; more 
if a smaller sum. In Columbus, Ohio, in one vear, 1844, was 
received $1088.78 for paying visite * admitting, if we allow all 
to have been adults at full price, at 25 cents each, above 4150 
persons. It might be supposed that the exposure of the con- 
victs to such large numbers of spectators, would not aid the 
moral and reforming influences of the prisons. This source of 
revenue would be bet! er dispensed w ith.” p. 43. 


Upon the assistance of discharged convicts some valuable 
thoughts are offered by Miss Dix in the « fied pages of her Re- 
marks. In this, as in other respects, she bears testimony to the 
humane provisions existing in P ccaiienale. 


‘At this time the system of over-work is adopted 1 in the Easi- 
ern Penitentiary, and it is from a knowle dee of the benefits re- 
sulting from this, together with previous observation of a want 
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to be supplied in some way in other states, that I should strongly 
recommend this practice.’’ 


The Remarks contain observations upon Penitentiary Systems 
in the United States, in the course of which the theoretical sug- 
gestions of Mr. Combe, the romancing of Dickens, the favour- 
able conclusions of M. Moreau-Christophe, Dr. Julius, and the 
British and French commissions, &c., are noticed, and a sum- 
mary given of the improvements on the separate principle in 


Europe. We commend to the reader’s attention the following 
paragraph: 


“Jn any and all countries, where similar influences, and an 
equally efficient and beneficent administration can be brought 
to bear, as in the Eastern Penitentiary, and in the | seapetp 
prison in England, I should, for the sake of humanity, and < 
just care w hich society owes to the unfortunate ofle nder, onc 
to see this system widely studied, understood, and adopted. The 
separate system admits, in all the parts of its administration, a 
more direct application and exercise of Christian rule and pre- 

cepts, than any other mode of prison government. It brings 
the officer into communication with the prisoner, not as the 
commander, and not as the guard, watchful and wary, noting 
of necessity each movement and act; but as the kind governor 
and attendant, seldom called on to exercise other than beneficent 
influences, performing his duties with cheerfulness and good- 
will. The inevitable frequency and severity of punishments i in 
other prisons, where the convicts work in gangs, is avoided 
here. The best faculties, feelings, and perceptions of the pri- 
soner are called out and exercised, while the evil are for the 
most part left dormant. The governor of a prison, on the silent 
system, though of equally good judgment, and humane sensibill- 
ties, and equally disposed to all that is really kind, cannot govern 
his prison, and maintain as mild discipline, and nourish as good 
dispositions in his prisoners, as can the governor of a prison on 
the separate system. Without entering upon arguments and 
details, I think this must be apparent to all persons conversant 
with these subjects. So far as I have heard or read, the objec- 
tions advanced against the separate system are not profound nor 
real; they are either unessential, or the ‘y exist only in the imagi- 

nation, and are not to be found when the prisoners are inspected. 
I think this a far too serious question, and too nearly affec ting 
the condition of many human beings, to permit my self to study 
the subject with haste, or as I believe governed by any motives 
Save those which seek the best good of a class, so numerous 
in our country. I have sought for the truth earnestly. I think 
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I cannot have been deceived or mistaken in the facts, on which 
I rest favourable conclusions.” p. 76, 77. 


At the same time Miss Dix expresses a conviction which we 
trust will find its way to the minds of our citizens generally; 
namely, that the best system .. . “will not have origin in the 
penitentiaries of the country; it must be derived from radical 
changes in the early and later instruction of all children and 
young persons; in domestic life more wisely regulated; schools 
more perfectly taught; county prisons remodelled and placed 
wholly upon a better foundation.” 

These views were suggested in our last number, and we hope 
to see them take their proper place in public estimation. Never- 
theless, until we reach the desirable consummation to which our 
author refers, it behooves us to avail ourselves of that discipline 
by which “the best faculties, feelings, and perceptions of the 
prisoner are called out and exercised, while the evil are for the 
most part left dormant.” 

With respect to the manner in which the controversy between 
the rival systems has been and ought to be conducted, we agree 
wholly with Miss Dix that “no candid or liberal mind will con- 
found any system prescribed and adopted, with the mode in 
which such system is carried into daily operation,” and that 
“violent attacks and partial views of one system, with exag- 
gerated representations of another, should be avoided as sub- 
versive of these objects.” But it is to be observed that the pecu- 
liar course of some of the leading rnembers of the opposition, 
has forced upon Pennsylvanians the task of meeting specific 
charges and claims, which were so made that nothing less than 
a thorough exposition of the weakness and unfairness of our 
assailants could relieve us in the public judgment. We sincerely 
desire to avoid injustice; and we believe that no judicious 
reader will suppose that we are confounding the silent system 
with its administration, when we undertake to show how the 
rights of humanity and the general safety have, in turn, been 
-- sacrificed in one or other of the Auburn prisons, while the cry 
of economy was loudest; and how the ordinary severity in those 
silent prisons has exceeded that of Pennsylvanian establishments, 
while the feelings of the civilized world was warped against us 


by the aspersions of Mr. Dwight and his supporters. There are 
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in some of the associate penitentiaries, redeeming features, which 
render them, as compared with the older jails, objects of ad- 
miration; and we are free to say that in our humble opinion a 
better exemplification of the silent discipline might be realized, 
than exists even at Wethersfield. Such an advance, however, 
would require modifications of buildings, of maintenance, of 
Jabour, of instruction, which would quickly change the balance 
of accounts, and deprive our opponents of a leading argument 
on the score of “ profit.” Even in that case there would remain 
evils resulting from the association of prisoners, and from the 
administrative measures thereby rendered necessary, which 
would contrast unfavourably with the working of our system. 
The injurious effects formerly attributed to our régime have 
been experimentally proved to be merely imaginary; there could, 
therefore, be no reason for a preference of the associate plan. 
A just estimate of the peculiar advantages of separate labour 
would end the discussion, by determining the question wholly 
upon our side. 


Upon the length of sentences Miss Dix says, “ Nothing is 
more common, even among the officers who are placed imme- 
diately over the prisoners to direct their labour, than the expres- 
sion of distrust of the administration of justice, a sentiment 
which grows out of the observation of the great inequality in 
sentences pronounced for the same offences, on men equal in 
moral condition. Convicts become reckless and obstinate, and 
callous, to all influences, moral or religious, when subject to ex- 
treme terms of imprisonment.” p. 26. 


Some details from various prisons follow. This subject was 
referred to in our last number, and we think it deserves special 
attention. ‘That one man should be confined five years for man- 
slaughter or rape, and another twenty or ten years for simple 
theft, cannot be rendered equitable by the mere fact that the indict- 
ment against the thief specified several repetitions of the offence. 
There are many difficulties, perhaps obstacles, in the way of 
judges, however strong may be their desire to administer the 
penal code with an equal hand; but, with due respect for their 
abilities and station, we must express our belief that the appor- 
tionment of sentences has not reccived that systematic attention 


which is requisite to equalize the penalties of the law. 
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The abuse of the pardoning power is properly reprehended, 
and a statement is furnished showing the extent to which the 
exercise of this prerogative has been carried in different States. 
All true friends of sound discipline have regretted these cases ; 
and we agree with Miss Dix in opinion that “to the largest 
part, their own good and that of society would have been 
better consulted by their detention till the expiration of their 
sentences.” 

Our limits compel us to postpone the concluding portion of 
the Remarks, relating to the Houses of Refuge, and County 
Jails. That zeal of the eminent author which carried her 
through the arduous and unattractive work of visitation, of 
which we have now the fruit, has stimulated her to further 
offices of benevolence to her kind; and we hope, before long, 


to see a new collection of Remarks embracing the prisons of the 
Western and Southern States. 





Arr. [X.—Dr. Bell’s Letter. City Document, No. 36. Boston. 
Printed by order of the Common Council, October 9th, 1845. 


Tue opinion of Dr. Bell having been asked by the Mayor of 
Boston, and some other gentlemen connected with the Muni- 
cipal Government, respecting the heating and ventilation of the 
proposed new city prison, Dr. B. prepared this letter, in which 
he considers somewhat at length the defects of the plan which 
had been submitted. It would seem incredible on less con- 
vincing testimony, that any men of sound minds and with the 
least pretension to public consideration could not only devise 
but recommend a scheme of construction obnoxious to the ob- 
jections specified in this “City Document.” For example, an 
external wall of brick and cement, with no area in rear of the 
cells, and nothing between the prisoner and his liberty but this 
wall and a window ; imperfectly planned cell doors; four sto- 
ries of cells, and no attempt at classification, except that in the 
fourth story five cells are of larger size for women and for 
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male. witnesses, and a bridge is thrown across the area to the 
jailer’s house, to two day-rooms for these classes; no particular 
provision for water-closets, &c., for these day-rooms ; no spe- 
cial preparations for the sick, and all the arrangements for heat- 
ing and. ventilation. planned in disregard of the experience and 
invention of late times; no provision for workshops, and no- 
thing suggested to obviate the necessity of the filthy night- 
bucket; no preparation for habitual personal cleanliness, such 
as bathing-rooms, washing-places, and airing-courts; an ab- 
sence of proper attention to facilitate moral or educational im- 
provement; and, to crown the whole, such a limitation of the 
plan as must prevent the extension of accommodations to keep 
pace with the probable increase of inmates! We gladly avail 
ourselves. of one door of escape from the conviction that so 
disgraceful a structure was really contemplated by any persons 
in authority. Dr. Bell in several places uses the phraseology 
“no provision appears to be made,” &c., and we will suppose 
that the plan to which the attention of that enlightened and 
humane gentleman was directed did not exhibit all of the 
design of its framers—that at least some of the defects men- 
tioned by him would have been supplied in actual construction. 
But that any scheme should be seriously proposed, to which 
even half of his objections would be applicable, seems to us to 
promise mortification to the projectors. We have, however, 
too much reliance upon the discretion of the municipal authori- 
ties to believe that they will so neglect the abundant means of 
instruction in prison architecture which have been published to 
the world; and although the doctrines of some persons in that 
quarter have been most heretical, yet we have great faith in 
the power of naked truth; and we are not without hope that 
better things are in store for the good people of Massachusetts. 
Meantime there is every reason to urge as full a provision as 
can be effected on the present foundation. Certainly the idea 
of thrusting untried persons and witnesses into such a den as is 
described by Dr. B., is not to be tolerated fora moment. We 
should have passed over the subject, but that we thought it im- 
portant to exhibit to our readers an example of the slow pro- 
gress of instruction in prison discipline, as respects the commu- 
nity at large. Minds which can encourage the proffer of such 
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plans as that of the Boston designers, are scarcely prepared to 
conceive of penitentiaries such as that of Wethersfield, much 
less of such as the Pentonville model. 

It is fortunate that zealous and intelligent advisers like Dr. 
B. are at hand to influence the mode of thinking upon such 
subjects as the heating and ventilation of prisons. In his letter 
the importance and best methods of these branches of art are 
adverted to. ‘They have taken their proper rank in the estima- 
tion of leading friends of reform here; and we are pleased to 
find that the architect of our penitentiary, Mr. Haviland, is 
devoting special attention to the latest improvements, with a 
view to their incorporation in public buildings generally as far 
as circumstances may admit. Their share in the plan of the 
New Jersey Asylum for the Insane, may be seen in the descrip- 
tion of that institution given in the present number of our 
Journal. 

We extract a portion of the letter, because, coming from the 
head-quarters of the friends of Auburn, it shows what the evi- 
dence of our own penitentiaries has effected in the very midst 
of prejudiced opponents. Dr. B. says that the disadvantages 
of the Auburn plan are, 


.... “The impossibility of avoiding intercommunication, 
that it cannot be heated or ventilated with any approach to 
success, that its tomblike aspect, its caged doors of iron bars, 
its scanty light, its want of those conveniences which nature 
demands gnd cleanliness requires, together with a perfect in- 
aptitude to any approach towards classifying its inmates, in 
accordance with their characters, crimes, youth, fitness to in- 
fluence each other, or any other point. It is a system which 
must be carried on (except at the fatal hazard of insurrection, 
which any departure from a stern discipline will gradually, 
sooner or later involve), with military exactness and rigour; a 
system addressed to the principle of fear; and the proper col- 
laterals to this form of construction, are the tone of military 
command, the lock- “step, the parti-coloured dress, and the dash. 
In short, it is a system in which the application of means ad- 
dressed to the higher and better motives,—to man as a fellow- 
being,—human though fallen, is and must be inefficient. The 
prisoner is caged within a barred door, degraded in any risings 
of self-respect by his more than daily marshallings with all that 
is vile in his species, sleeping in an atmosphere fetid with his 
own excretions, and rendered depressive and vitiated by human 
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respiration. THe feels that society has turned against him, and 
lives in the malevolent hope that he can again retaliate on his 
oppressor. 

“TI need not say to you, doubtless well informed by recent 
works and scrutinizing reports on these topics, that a system 
addressed to a different class of motives has been tried, with no 
inconsiderable degree of success, and that as regards the young, 
at least, a reasonable though limited hope may be indulged that 
prisons may do something in bringing about the second great 
object of punishment—reformation. 

“In the separate systern, where each convict has an apart- 
ment fitted with conveniences and comforts for personal exer- 
cise, cleanliness, labour, reading, &c., a degree of familiar and 
social intercourse by the humane and the official staff, is ren- 
dered easy without relaxing that distant and military regimen, 
which is necessary to keep numbers at large, in subjection 
under any reasonable corps of guards. Under this system little 
communication between convicts can occur. Probably under 
no system can this be wholly prevented, Auburn or Pennsyl- 
vania, but in both, though to very different degrees, it is miti- 
gated. In the latter, it is probably so far counteracted as to 
render it of much less moment than its friends or foes deem it 
to be.” 





While we avail ourselves of this testimony, however, we 
take the liberty of expressing a regret that any phraseology 
should have been used which may be misunderstood. After 
the foregoing clear statement of the contrast between the two 
rival systems, it is not to be supposed that the writer meant to 
lessen it, when he asserted that there was “little true basis” for 
the “great division of systems of prison management which has 
been established in this country.” No better reasons for divi- 
sion could have been assigned than he has himself given in our 
quotation. It is therefore to be presumed that his objection lies 
to the persistence of the supporters of the associate plan in the 
face of the facts which sustain his comparison. In the intro- 
ductory remarks it is said that the plan of the Boston city 
prison “embraces most of the objectionable features of the two 
great modern systems ;” but although numerous references are 
made to the defects of the Auburn system and prison, we have 
in vain looked for a specification of those of the Pennsylvanian. 
We must earnestly request that no general expressions of this 
kind may be employed without a designation of the “ objection- 
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able features,” (not of one penitentiary or another,) but of the 
“separate system.” The public mind is not always capable of 
the necessary discriminations, and the very looseness of the 
phraseology magnifies its meaning to the uninformed reader. 
Definite objections will receive prompt consideration and reply. 

In Boston, where the claims of the separate system have not 
been fairly heard by those who control the expenditure required 
for the new prison, it is particularly desirable that no factitious 
impediments shall be added to the real ones already existing. 
That the final result will be a promiscuous prison, we do not 
believe ; and the present seems an occasion which demands all 
the vigilance and forethought of the friends of reform. It has 
often happened in the history of public measures that the 
remains of prejudice on the one hand, and a compromising 
spirit on the other, have brought about most injurious sacrifices. 
Attempts to conciliate warm opponents have induced imperfect 
essays, more pernicious because of their seeming embodiment 
of leading principles. We are of course well pleased when we 
hear of only a partial separation of prisoners where none was 
previously maintained. The protection of the untried and of 
witnesses from the lamentable exposure of our older jails is a 
valuable improvement ; and should our fellow-citizens in Boston 
advance no farther than this, they will have done an act of 
justice to a portion of the inmates of their prison. But we 
trust that in whatever measure they adopt the course which is 
now sanctioned by Europe, viz., that of separation, they will 
avoid a confounding of plans. We have recommended to general 
favour the radiating blocks of cells; but any attempt to recon- 
cile these with the Auburn mode of constructing blocks will 
fail. Our supervision succeeds, because our cells are on either 
side of the corridor. Reverse this order of things, as at Auburn, 
and the radiation loses its value as respects oversight. Other 
advantages of our mode would be as surely lost in such a mix- 
ture of arrangements. Were we not withheld by a reluctance 
to intrude our views upon those who are charged with the 
erection of the City Prison, we could urge many interesting 
considerations. ‘The opportunity now presented to redeem the 
character of our sister city in the eyes of enlightened men, here 
and abroad, is too valuable to be lost. There is no longer the 
Q* 
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doubt which at an earlier period obscured the issue of our 
experiment. The testimony of many able commissions, the 
ratification of the British, French, Prussian, and other Euro- 
pean governments, and the actual evidence of our institutions, 
are added to the theoretical views upon which we commenced 
our enterprise.* The choice to be made must be determined 
in the face of the civilized world; it is much more than an 
ordinary municipal act. Will the authorities act impartially, E 
independently, with knowledge? Will they lay aside the printed 3 
misrepresentations of the separate system, and seriously confront 
the facts? Will they place themselves in advance of existing 
prisons, and construct a model which shall combine known 
improvements, and such new suggestions as may be profitably 
obtained from them? Will they, in fine, act in a manner 
worthy of the high reputation of Boston? 

Our interest is not limited to construction alone; the conduct 
of new prisons needs to be carefully observed. In one memo- 
rable example, which has almost been stereotyped by some of 
our opponents, the separate system was professedly tried by 
men who had neither the knowledge nor the practical ability 
proper for the execution of their office. The consequence was 
natural enough. So much of the effects of our interior admi- | 
nistration depends upon the regulation of the labour, food, and 
exercise of the convicts, the heating and ventilation of their 
cells, and the course of visitation and instruction, that a neglect 
or mismanagement of these will inevitably produce unfavour- 
able results. The violation of hygienic laws must be pernicious 
in any circumstances. If therefore an insufficient or unwhole- 
some supply of food be furnished to the prisoners, or their 
labour be injudiciously exacted, or their lungs be constantly 
filled with vitiated air, it would be preposterous to expect that 
the radiating or any other plan of architecture will exempt us 
from the proper consequences of our error. 

















* See Article VII., Progress of the Pennsylvanian System, page 66 et seq. 
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Art. X.—.Miscellaneous. 


1. Exrzanetu Fry. Our readers are doubtless apprised of the’ 
death of this justly celebrated friend and promoter of prison reform. 
An interesting notice of her character and services, published in the 
Norfolk News, now lies before us; but our limits will not admit of its 
introduction here.* It states that after her visit. to Paris in 1843, her 
health was much enfeebled, and towards the close of that year she 
became so alarmingly ill that the solicitude of her own family and of 
the multitudes who loved her and knew her value, was painfully awa- 
kened, Although she continued very infirm in body, the sufferings 
which she had endured, from a painful irritation of the nerves and 
spasms, gradually abated, and she was again enabled, to a certain 
extent, and with occasional relapses, to enjoy the company of her 
friends; again united with them in the public worship of God; again 
cheered and comforted the family circle; again laboured, so far as 
health would permit, for the benefit of her fellow-men. During the 
last summer she went with her husband and family, for change of air 
and scene, to Ramsgate, where a commodious residence had been pre- 
pared for her, within view of the sea. ‘There she was repeatedly en- 
gaged in acceptable religious service at a Friends’ Meeting in a 
neighbouring village; and she took great pains in disseminating 
Bibles and tracts among the crews of foreign and other vessels 
which frequented the harbour. ‘‘ We must work while it is called 
to-day,” said she, ‘* however low the service we may be called to. I 


- desire, through the help that may be granted me, to do it to the end.” 


On the afternoon of the 11th of October, after a day or two of con- 
siderable suffering and debility, she was suddenly attacked with 
pressure on the brain, and while sinking under the stroke was heard 
to exclaim, ‘*O, my dear Lord, keep and help thy servant!” She 
soon fell into a deep slumber, and became wholly unconscious; 
which state, notwithstanding some severe convulsions, continued 
almost without intermission until, on the morning of the 13th, she 
quietly drew her last breath. She died in her sixty-sixth year. 


We copy the following from Bell’s Weekly Messenger of October 
25th : 


‘The remains of Mrs. Fry were interred on Monday in the Friends’ 
burying-ground at Barking. The funeral was conducted in a strictly 





* Sce the second number of this Journal for a brief sketch of her services. 
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unostentatious style, in conformity with the recognised custom of the 
Society of Friends, The body did not arrive at the late residence of 
the deceased lady, at Upton, from Ramsgate, till seven o’clock on the 
morning of the interment. About a quarter before eleven o’clock the 
funeral cortége proceeded en route to Barking, in the following order : 
The hearse containing the body, drawn by two horses, and preceded 
by four men walking, who officiated as undertakers, followed by the 
carriages belonging to the respective members of the deceased’s family, 
their personal friends and acquaintances, besides others belonging to 
several distinguished individuals, resident in that and the immediate 
neighbourhood, numbering in the whole thirty-nine. The cortége, 
which extended more than half a mile in length, moved at a very 
slow pace, and, added to the thousands who had assembled to pay 
their last tribute of respect to departed worth, gave a solemnity to the 
proceedings which can be better conceived than described. Among 
the mourners, in addition to the sons and daughters of Messrs. Fry, 
were Messrs. Samuel Gurney, sen, and jr., Mr. J. Masterman, M. P., 
Sir E. Buxton, Sir J. H. Pelly, Mr. John Joseph Gurney, a great 
number of the members of the Society of Friends, and other persons 
of distinction. Between fifty and sixty carriages from various parts 
were observed at Barking, waiting the arrival of the body. After the 
necessary preliminaries had been arranged, the body was consigned 
to its last resting-place, and the deathlike silence that prevailed for 
several minutes was broken by appropriate addresses from two female 
friends, and one from Mr. John Joseph Gurney. The delivery of the 
addresses occupied more than two hours, and they were listened to 
with the most intense interest.” 


The Philadelphia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of 
Public Prisons have directed to be sent to the husband of Mrs. Fry a 
letter expressive of the profound respect entertained for her character 
and services, and the sympathy of the Society with her bereaved 
family. 


2. “Tue Sraristicat Socrety or Pennsytvanra.” When we 
saw it announced that some of our fellow-citizens were about to or- 
ganize an association bearing this title, we hoped that our share in 
the work of collecting statistics was at last about to be undertaken ; 
that Pennsylvania was to be examined in all those particulars which 
seem to be comprehended by the name of the society. We looked 
forward to a fellowship with other statistical societies, and prepared 
to congratulate our readers upon the accession thus promised to the 
common stock of information. One of the founders of the new asso- 
ciation, a gentleman to whom the commercial world are already in- 
debted for many valuable details, has informed us that the design is 
only to obtain returns respecting the manufactures of the city and 
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county of Philadelphia, It is indeed contemplated hereafter to extend 
these inquiries by the aid of subordinate or auxiliary associations 
throughout our State; but it does not appear to us that a step has 
been made towards any other object than that above specified. We 
shall offer no opinion upon the prospects of the enterprise in its pre- 
sent form; but we cannot withhold the expression of our regret that 
no more is likely to be soon undertaken by our citizens. Ata meeting 
held at the Exchange a few evenings since, a constitution was adopted, 
under which the following officers were elected: President, Frederick 
Fraley ; Vice Presidents, David S. Brown, and Samuel Collorton ; 
Treasurer, James 8. Pringle; Secretary, W. 1. Wainwright; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, C. G. Childs. 


3. ReporT OF THE KEEPER OF THE PENITENTIARY, DELIVERED IN 
potn Hovusrs oF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF TENNESSEE, 13TH 
Ocroser, 1845, PRINTED By auTHORITY. NASHVILLE.—pp. 19. 


We have read this document with surprise and dissatisfaction. The 
agent reports for the two years ending 30th September, 1845, and 
states that he has a balance of cash on hand, of $5113 88; and that, 
‘“‘after deducting all the liabilities, together with former reputed ba- 
lances, a clear profit remains to the prison from its last two years’ 
operations of eighteen thousand two hundred and thirty-nine dollars, 
seventy cents.” He adds, inthe next paragraph, that ‘ the health of 
the prisoners for the last two years, excepting the periods during 
which the cholera prevailed, has been worse than at any former time 
since the institution was opened, for the causes of which, and other 
particulars, you are respectfully referred to the accompanying report 
of the attending physician.” 

Turning to the physician’s report, we find the following: 


‘In part to account for the great mortality in 1844, the measles 
broke out in the Prison in February of that year, and continued some 
two or three months, during which time about one hundred of the 
men were attacked by it. Although no case proved fatal in its original 
attack, yet very many seemed to recover very slowly, and most of the 
deaths which occurred during that summer, were from chronic aflec- 
tions of those who had previously had measles, 

‘In the spring of 1844, another cause of disease began to be deve- 
loped, which I believe has added much to the sickness since that time; 
I allude to the effluvia arising from the pent-houses. For the last two 
years the number of inmates have averaged nearly two hundred, 

“The area included within the walls of the Prison is about three 
hundred and thirty feet square, and much of this space is occupied by- 
buildings, &c. Within this small space, were also the pent-houses for 
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the use of all the inmates, the pits to which could only be sunk a few 
feet, in consequence of the rock lying very near the surface. This 
made it necessary to remove them frequently, and by the spring of 
1844 all the enclosed ground lying outside of the work-shops on the 
north square, and a considerable portion on the east and west, had 
been traversed, and some portions a second time. ‘The effluvia arising 
from this ground became offensive, and correctives were used, such as 
quicklime, chlorides, &c. This relieved in some degree the olfacto- 
ries, but seemed to affect health but little. 

‘‘ Last spring the only course left which promised to correct the evil, 
was adopted by the keeper; the daily collecting and hauling to a dis- 
tance from the establishment the excrementitious matter. ‘This has 
evidently had a favourable influence on the health of the inmates, but 
it is yet by no means as good as previous to the two last years. It 
will, of course, take a considerable time for this cause of sickness to 
entirely disappear, but time will ultimately produce that effect. 

** [tvs very doubtful, however, whether two hundred persons can con- 
stanily occupy a space so small as is at present enclosed within the 
prison walls and enjoy good health, if there existed no other cause 
than the smallness of the space to engender disease.” ..... 

“© The want of a large and well-ventilated hospital has been much 
Jelt when we have many sick.” 

It appears then that the prisoners are herded together in a space so 
small that the very confinement must “ engender disease” —* if there 
existed no other cause;” that while thus crowded, they are exposed to 
the most disagreeable and unwholesome effluvia, daily generated; and 
that a spreading disease is allowed to attack ‘ about one hundred” of 
them; and that the public are coolly told on the same official page which 
réfers to those discreditable facts, that ‘a clear profit remains of 
$18,239 and seventy cents !” 

The arrangement of this report seems to us very injudicious as re- 
spects the tables. There are published the names of all the discharged 
convicts, the day when received, the crime and place of conviction, the 
term of sentence, and the day of discharge. One might think that the 
exposure would be sufficient under the ordinary course of the kind of 
imprisonment to which they are sentenced, without this proclamation 
tv all the world after their discharge. It surely affords no strong 
evidence that the reform of convicts, and their restoration to society 
constitute any part of the object of the administration. 

We extract some of the tables. The mortality was between four 
and a half and five per cent. There were four escapes on the 21st 
June, 1845, The reader will observe the small proportion of blacks, 
the large number of pardons, the proportion of homicides and attempts 
to kill (more than a sixth, since 1831), of counterfeiters and horse- 
stealers, &c. 
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CRIMES OF WHICH THE CONVICTS NOW 


IN PRISON WERE CONVICTED. 





Murder first degree, 
do. second do. 


Negro ntoaligg, 


Rape, 
Incest, 


Grand larceny, 


Robbery, 


Horse stealing, 


Buggery, - 
Bigamy, - 


Counterfeiting, 


Forgery, - 


Shooting, 


Petit larceny, - 


Harbouring runaway slave, 
Stabbing, 
Receiving stolen goods, 


False pretence, 


Burglary, - 


Assault with intent to murder, 
Manslaughter, - 


Arson 


Perjury, - 
Total, 
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NATIVES OF THE FOLLOWING STATES 


AND COUNTRIES. 











Tennessee, 


North Carolina, 


Kentucky, 


South Carolina, 


Virginia, - 
Alabama, 
Maryland, 


New York, - 


Georgia, - 
District of Columbia 


Pennsylvania - 


Vermont, 


Indiana, 


Louisiana, 


Ohio, 


Delaware, 


Illinois, 


New Hampshire, 


Ireland, 
Wales, 


Germany, 


Engiend, - 
Scotland, 
Holland, 

Canada, 


Total, 
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LIST OF SENTENCES. 
































_ For life, - : . trash 9 
21 years, - - - ° 6 
20 - ° . A 2 
18 sé rs is A s 1 
15 ¢8 z 2 % ‘ 4 
14 «8 é. 3 2 1 
12 *§ - ‘ ss 1 
ll“ 5 3 ’ : 1 
ee eS eee 

g « Y i s 2 3 
7 ‘* and 6 months - 1 
7 sé sé 5 6c Z i 1 
7 sé as ‘i > : 1 
Gg « p . ‘. : 5 
5 sé ec 10 sc a y 1 
oe ae ae 
4 sé ‘ec 6 ‘é i. * 2 
, ae ge RE tne 
3 6é és 94 sé 1 - 1 
3 sé sé 6 pn i = 5 
S ..48-4 ‘é : 1 
aC EE Re 
3 ec sé 3 “se s x 1 
Q « 6 9g 6s f a 1 
Q ss & 6G ‘cc t : 9 
5 sé sé 7 sé e Ze 1 
_ ae beni Re 
1 *“ * JQ «8 ‘ - 1 
1 ce «666 6 “c m Z 2 
i. (4659 ‘6 . ‘ 1 
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Total, - ° : é 187 
AGES WHEN CONVICTED. 
| Under 20 years, - ‘ . | 22 
From 20 to 25, Re ere 
25 to 30, > 
30 to 40, Ree 
40 to 50, : ° . 16 
50 to 60, 5 12 
60 to 70 and upwards, - 4 
Total, - ie - jee | 
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STATEMENT OF PRISONERS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1845. 
Whole number in confinement September sorh, 1843, - - 194 | 
Since received, white males, -~ - ee - | 121 
" ‘« females, . - - - - . 4 : 
nse " ‘¢ black males, - - a et 8 | 133 ¢ 
Discharged by expiration of sentence from September 30th, 1843, ta 
to September 30th, =, & 
White males, -~—  - es Rea moe 54 Be 
Black ‘ - RE MCS eae a 4 ad 
Pardoned under the law of 1836, ——j| 58 Et 
White males, - - : - : : - 41 7 
Black ‘‘ WN OX - ee - - . 2 
General Pardons, — | 43 
White males, - : : - - - - - . - 4 
‘« females, - : - - - - . - : 2 
Escaped, - > es - - - - - - - : 2 
Died, - - - ene : - . - . 29 
Now in confinement, - - - - - - - - 189 
327 
A TABLE 
SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CONVICTS RECEIVED IN EACH YEAR, AND THEIR CRIMES, 
SINCE THE PRISON WENT INTO OPERATION. 
sie : ‘ 
CRIMES. C102 102 MT MIMIM IM |S Hat alla ie] FS 
| | w 10 xo wo IO wD Ble 101) Es 
Murder in the Ist degree, - 1 1} 3} 1 5} 1) 1) 13 
do. do. 2d do. - = | 3} | 1) 1) 1/1) | 2) | 6 3) 4] 2 9} 1] 25 
Manslaughter, - - - | 1) 2 2) 4) 1) 3) 3) 2) 2 1) | 9) 4) 1 34 
Stabbing, - - : - |31 1) 3, 1) 1) 1) 8 1} 1) 1) 2] 3} 2) 2) 30 
Shooting, : - - - ia | 1| 4 1} 2 9 
Assault to kill . - - 1) 2] 3, 1) 3} 2) 3 2 3} 4] 24 
Maiming, - - - : 1 1 ] 1} 1 1} 6 
Burglary, - - - - 4 2 2 1 ] 13 
Rape, - . - - - 2} 1 21 1 6 
Arson, - : . - - ij 1 3] 5 
Negro-stealing, - - - 2} 1) 2) 1 2} 1 1} 1) 2} 13 
Receiving stolen goods, - - 1} 1} 1} 2} 1) 2 1} 1} 1] 11 
e | Stealing oxen, - 1 l 
Robbing United States Mail, 1 1) 1 3 
Bigamy, - . . ] 1} 3} 2; 2; 1] 4} 1] 1} 16 
Incest, - - - - - 1 1 1 3 
False Token, - - - 1 1 2} 1; 2a! 7 
Releasing prisoner from Jail, ae 1 
} Perjury, - - . - - 12 | 1} 1 2) 1 1} 8 
: Forgery, - - - - - | 3) 2 4) 4) 1] 1) 2 3, 4) 3) 1] 2 1} 31 
. Hog-stealing, - - - - | 1 2 1) 4 
: Counterfeiting, -- - - | 2) 3) 2 6} 2/2) 1] | 1) | 415} 5} 3} 3} 39 
Buggery. - - - . | | | 1 1 
| Remaining in the State, - : | | 1 1 
: Harbouring slave, - : - 1 1 
i Attempting to escape, - - 1 1 
; Killing a bull, - - - - | 1 1 
| Grand larceny, - + + | 3} 8 3] 6} 6 819/19 2022/16|17/23) 9! 9/188 
f Petit do. - - - - 914) 8)16}16/13)11) 710 5)15)15}17|18 23}197 
Horse-stealing, . : - | 9) 4) 6] 5)11/14) 8 9) 8 9112 6) 6] 5; 1/113 ; 
te ees ee le 
. 36|42 3150/44 |52|63/49 56 59163 66 82 54 56,805 k 
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